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Lineality as a Factor in Shorthand Speed 


N a recent issue of the Phono- 
graphic Magazine, Mr. Fred- 
erick Ilsen wisely says, “But 
shorthand depends for speed 
not only on what is written: it 
also depends on the brevity of the air- 
line—that is, the economy of movement 
in passing from one outline to another.” 

In comparing shorthand systems, the 
importance of lineality—the continuous 
movement of the hand along the line— 
is too often overlooked; and yet it is 
a factor of paramount importance. 
When properly understood, it explains 
in a very large measure some otherwise 
unaccountable events in shorthand his- 
tory. We constantly see references to 
the extraordinary vitality and efficiency 
of the systems of Gurney and Taylor— 
the former having been in existence 
nearly two centuries and the latter con- 
siderably over a century. Many of the 
most eminent reporters in the world 
write these systems, and they are ad- 
mittedly capable of the most difficult 
reporting work. Among the Gurney 
writers of whom we have personal 
knowledge is Mr. G. Russell Leonard of 
Chicago, vice-president of the National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association, who 
had charge of the reporting of both the 
Republican and Democratic national 
conventions last year. Last month, at 
the Central Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. A. C. Van Sant, in his ref- 
erence to shorthand systems, said: 

I was trained to the belief that the 
Pitmanic system was the only system 
by which rapid note-taking could be 
done. I went to Washington in 1863, 
as clerk of the Committee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and I had a position 
assigned to me among the gallery re- 
porters. I looked down and saw one 
man whose hand was moving across 





the page in apparently almost direct 
lines with wonderful rapidity, turning 
off a sheet every few moments. I 
wondered what kind of writing he was 
doing. I went down afterward and 
made myself known, and asked him 
what system he wrote. He replied, 
“The Gurney.” “Is that rapid enough 
for congressional reporting?” “Why,” 
he said, “it is the most rapid system in 
the world.” I said, “How is it with re- 
gard to accuracy?” “It is the most ac- 
curate system in the world,” he said. 
Here was an upsetting of my views at 
once.'* * ® Afterwards I was em- 
ployed on the Chicago Tribune and in 
a big political meeting with a man 
who wrote the same system; three of 
them reported the political speeches, 
and when anyone wanted anything he 
was the man who made the quickest 
answer. 


It will be remembered that in the April 
issue of this magazine we reprinted a 
letter written to a Chicago newspaper 
by an expert Pitmanic reporter, in which 
he argued in favor of simplicity of form 
as a factor in the development of speed 
—that is, writing from the alphabet in- 
stead of contracting the outlines. In this 
letter there occurred the following sen- 
tences : 

The Gurney system gives outlines at 
least twice as extended ae in the Pit- 
man; yet the Gurney men still do most 
of the work in English parliamentary 
committees; and in 1900 two of the 
official reporters in New York courts, 
deservedly famed for swiftness and 
accuracy, were Gurney men. Of course, 
the Gurney system, like the German 
system, is a running script, which the 
Pitman is not, and as to how far that 
equalizes matters is pure guesswork. 
But any Pitman writer can write just 
as fast if he doubles the length of his 
characters—if he doubts this, let him 
try it. 
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The statement of this reporter, that 
the “Pitman writer can write just as 
fast if he doubles the length of his 
characters,” shows that he has not 
grasped the essential difference between 
the Gurney and Pitman systems, as 
affecting speed, which lies in the Gur- 
ney writing being, “like the German 
system, a running script, which the Pit- 
man is not.” 

The outlines in these old systems of 
Gurney and Taylor were free from 
shading and position writing; conse- 
quently the authors were able to select 
lineal, easy characters for the most fre- 
quent letters. The writing, although 
lengthy, is more like a free, onward 
running script—and therefore rapid. 


Owing to the introduction of shading 
in the Pitmanic system to distinguish 
the phonetic pairs of letters, the down- 
ward directions were, naturally enough, 
assigned to some of the most common 
pairs—like —T and D—as the shading 
could be applied with facility only to 
downward characters. Hence the entire 
tendency of Pitmanic writing is down- 
ward, and a careful investigator will 
find that much of the complication of 
that system is due to the introduction 
of alternative characters and the ruth- 
less contracting of outlines for the pur- 
pose of keeping the writing to the line. 
Now, if the writer of Pitmanic short- 
hand attempts to follow the advice given 
in the above extract, and writes the 
outlines in full, he will find that this 
constant downward tendency inherent 
in Pitmanic shorthand will necessitate 
a great deal of “air traveling” from the 
end of one word to the beginning of the 
next. 

We are glad to see the evidence that 
shorthand writers are beginning to 
study in a practical and scientific way 
the mental and physical factors of rapid 
shorthand writing. ‘Lineality is but one 
of these factors, but it is one of great 
importance. When comparing systems 
it is a good plan to note how many char- 
acters end beneath the line; that is, how 
many “unregistered movements of the 
pencil”—to quote the felicitous phrase of 
Herbert Spencer—there are between the 
shorthand forms. There are other “un- 
registered movements,” such as the going 
backward and forward to insert de- 
tached dots and dashes, which might 
properly be considered here—but the 
purpose of this article is simply to direct 
attention to lineality as a factor in short- 
hand speed. 





Value of Compactness 


ERY often readers of this mag- 
azine send us specimens of 
their notes asking for sugges- 
tions with a view to increasing 
speed or efficiency. The criti- 
cism we are compelled to make in most 
cases is that the writing is too large and 
the spacing between the outlines too 
wide. Large notes and wide spacing 
simply mean that the note-taker has ex- 
pended a great deal of unnecessary effort 
and made a great many ineffectual move- 
ments. 

In our judgment, many writers of 
shorthand could most speedily increase 
their efficiency by adopting a_ smaller 
style of writing. The habit of writing 
large notes and spacing widely between 
words cannot be instantly overcome any 
more than any other habit, but if any 
of our readers find that they have diffi- 
culty in gaining speed, we advise them 
to give this suggestion careful consid- 
eration. 


Success 
It is not stopping when the fight is 
won; 
It is not resting when the march is 
made— 


But it is pressing ever on and on. 
It is not ceasing when the game is 
played, 
Nor folding hands when one task has 
an end— 
The laurel withers and the bay will 
fade 
When the last hill is climbed, the last 
song penned, 
The last nail driven, the last girder 
laid. 


One prize achieved? Ahead then glows 
the next; 
He who would win must make the 
further quest. 
Success is his, who, wearied and per- 


plexed, 
Still ever onward to new goals has 
pressed; 
Who sees each day more misty heights 
to climb, 


Who feels each day new thrillings in 
his breast, 
Who does not count the loss of thought 
or time 
That brings him, step by step, up to 


his best. 
—W. D. Nesbit 


Phrase-writing has been described as 
an art within an art. Give the subject 
much thought and the forms much prac- 
tice. 
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Acts of Courtesy--T. P. O’Connor 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Acts of Courtesy— Continued 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Examination Papers— No. 2 


GREAT deal of interest was 
manifested in the first of this 
series of papers, and we now 
have pleasure in presenting 
some questions which were re- 
ceived two years ago in mimeograph 
from Mr. W. C. Hyatt, Seattle, Wash. 
The first paper is headed “Question 
Paper—Class 1,” and the second “Final 
Examination—Theory,” and it will be 
found interesting and instructive to com- 
pare these papers with those of Mr. 
Stamm, which were given in the April 
number. They differ in method consid- 
erably, but both are excellent. 


Question en Class 1 


(a) Write all the rr consonant 
characters, including the blends, 
together with corresponding 
longhand letters. 

(b) Write the shorthand vowels and 
diphthongs. Illustrate each in 
words written in longhand and 
in shorthand. 

II. 

(a) How is W represented? 
son. 

(b) Give specific rule for tracing the 
downward hook on its side. 
(cde) Give and illustrate penmanship 
features to be observed in writ- 
ing the following words: fail, 
strong, eggs, great, friend and 

speak. 


Give rea- 


III. 

(ab) Give two rules for. the joining of 
circles to consonants. Illus- 
trate each. 

(c) By what method can you readily 
tell whether a blended syllable is 
struck upward or forward? 

(d) State fully the difference between 
the consonant strokes J and D, 
S and TH, and CH and SH. 

(e) In practical writing is it necessary 
to distinguish between “ten” and 
“den”? 

IV. 

State and illustrate the exceptions 
to the “uniform movement” rule 
for joining S to curved conso- 

_ nants. 

In what manner do you represent 
the subvocal NG? 

When is TH traced to the left? 

Write the following, marking the 
exact quality of the vowel sounds: 
ah! owe, high and awe. 


Write the shorthand outlines for the 
following words: 
1 without 5 laden 
2 usual 6 genteel 
3 gust 7 mutton 
4 reply 8 ooze 


9 what 15 they 

10 quality 16 sure 

11 receive 17 particular 
12 follow 18 romance 
13 effected 19 famous 
14 desire 20 beaten 


VI, VI, VIII. 


Write in shorthand the 
words and phrases: 


following 


thus 
nerves 
sometime 
fastened 
kingdom 
statement 
whenever 
whereas 
has been 
10 I regret 


notice 
bough 
timid 
diffuse 
woman 
wheel 
scythe 
captive 
window 
10 eminence 


CaexAane wrre 


one or two 

in this instance 
in a short time 

ought to know 

here and there 
in a day or two 


1 notwithstanding 

2 we are in re- 
ceipt 

3 out of the ques- 
tion 

4 one of the best 1 


IX. 


(a) Give method and reasons for trac- 
ing OW and OL. 

(b) Write in shorthand: 1 in which 
you have, 2 in this city, 3 at this 
time, 4 at a loss, 5 I do not 
know, 6 one of our, 7 I believe 
there was, 8 to have, 9 in regard 
to the matter, 10 I am glad to 
know. 

X. 


Transcribe the sentences 
hand found on the board. 


in short- 


Final Examination (Theory) 
I 


(a) Give ten examples each of the 
joined prefixes and affixes. I[Il- 
lustrate each in words. 

(b) Give ten examples each of the dis- 
joined prefixes and affixes. Illus- 
trate each in words. 

II. 

(abc) Give and illustrate all rules for 
the omission of “r” by the re- 
versing principle. 

(a) Give rule for the omission of short 

U and diphthong OW. 

(e) Under what conditions is D always 
omitted? 

III. 

(a) Give all rules for tracing 8S. 
trate each. 

(b) Give the tule for the omission of 
the phrase “of the.” 

(c) Give four words after which “to” 
is always omitted. 


Illus- 
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(de) How is “per cent,” “hundred,” 
“million” and “cent” indicated 
in shorthand? Illustrate. 

IV. 

(a) State and illustrate the shorthand 
penmanship to be observed in 
the following joinings: SN, GR, 
SL, SP, KR. 

(b) Give five features governing phrase- 
ography. 

we 

(ab) State the best method for holding 
the pen or pencil and for turn- 
ing the pages of the notebook 
while taking dictation. 

(cd) State fuliy and illustrate the dif- 
ference in the outlines for the 
following words: is, and, their, 
for and have. 

(e) State one of the best methods for 

securing speed in the execution 
of shorthand outlines. 


VI, VII, VIII, IX. 


Write the following words and phrases 
shorthand. (Number the words): 


1 timid 
summit 
theatre 
beware 
martin 
failure 
excess 
skill further 
award persist 
theme 10 explain 
jolly 11 circuit 

2 tart 12 another 
yarn 13 insult 
thus 14 worship 
chart 15 Tuesday 
card 16 June 
wheel 17 compose 
Mars 18 circus 
lasts 19 totally 
also 20 injure 
adopt 21 consume 
already 22 acquire 
expect 23 external 
germ 24 contrary 
worm 25 superior 
scythe 26 domestic 
woman 27 formerly 
notice 28 brutality 
adjust 29 program 
secure 30 minority 


gust 
blunt 
term 
turn 
lard 
dear 
mind 


brutally 16 immaterial 
ornament 17 recognize 
unprovided 18 substitute 
courage 19 affliction 
sanguine 20 stenography 
tongue 21 magnetism 
nerves 22 declaration 
contemplate 23 unselfish 
appointed 24 affidavit 
advantage 25 chronicle 
multitude 26 figure 
invoice 27 bequeath 

I regret 28 consideration 
disconnect 29 incontestible 
enthusiasm 30 allowances 


WWO-1]R Ol woe 


ek et et et et 
Of wnwry © 


equivalent 18 in regard to this 
quorum 19 strikingly 
ought to know 20 support 
there has been 21 enthusiastic 
notwithstanding 22 and oblige yours 
circumstance truly 
granulate enclosed find 
signification I may be able 
distinguished you will be 
confident pleased 
day after day success of the 
self-constraint movement 
certification untranslatable 
antediluvian superiority 
electrician hoping to hear 
from time to time from you 
susceptive 30 in relation to 
the matter 


CmHAATR WON H 


xX. 

(a) When and why are the hooks 
placed on their sides? (b) Howis 
W indicated at the beginning of 
words, and (c) how in the body 
of a word? (d) How is Y indi- 
cated when immediately preced- 
ing the large or small circle? 
How in other joinings? (e) 
When do you write the prefixes 
UN and EM in full? 


Time-Saving Hints 

In passing the letters back to the 
stenographer for correction of errors if 
a check mark is placed alongside the 
line on which the error occurs and the 
correction made in pencil the _ sten- 
ographer will not need to read the whole 
letter to ascertain if there is more 
than one error. The check mark will 
indicate the line on which the error ap- 
pears, and the pencil mark can be erased. 
Some firms make it a practice to have 
the stenographer correct all errors, 
where possible, with the machine instead 
of with the pen, as it gives the letter a 
better appearance. 

A stenographer using the circular 
eraser will not have to hunt for it when 
needed, if the little clip is run through 
a rubber band, then clinched through the 
center of the eraser, fastening the rub- 
ber to the end of the machine. In case 
one rubber is not long enough use as 
many as are needed. The rubber will 
not interfere with erasing —F. M. Ken- 
ney in “System.” 


Mr. J. W. Irwin, 229 Kilmore street, 
West, Christchurch, New Zealand, in- 
forms us that a number of writers of 
Gregg Shorthand in New Zealand de- 


sire to correspond in shorthand with 
writers of the system in America, with 
a view to mutual improvement. Anyone 
desiring such correspondence may write 
to Mr. Irwin on the subject. 
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Principles of Shorthand Construction 
A Series of Quotations from Eminent Authors, Reporters and Teachers 


Ill. Connective Vowels 


N this subject 
shorthand progress in the past 


‘O) few years in all countries ap- 


eeeay pears to be unmistakable. Our 

first quotation is from Mr. 
George R. Bishop,.a distinguished re- 
porter, and the author of “Exact Pho- 
nography.” Mr. Bishop has been Presi- 
dent of the New York State Stenog- 
raphers’ Association and President of 
the Law Stenographers’ Association of 
the City of New York. His views on 
connective vowels are set forth in con- 
siderable detail in the preface to “Exact 
Phonography,” which was a very in- 
genious effort to incorporate connective 
vowels in a geometrical system. Mr. 
Bishop says: 

A survey of the stenographic field re- 
vealed the existence of two encourag- 
ing facts: first, there was much, and 
apparently increasing, discontent with 
the indefiniteness of the most common 
mode (by “position”) of representing 
the vowel sounds in what was unques- 
tionably the most popular system of 
English shorthand; second, there was a 
growing belief that without any sacri- 
fice of brevity a much greater degree 
of exactness was attainable. 

The indefiniteness or lack of exact- 
ness that was imputed to phonography, 
resulted, of course, from its author’s 
attempt to indicate the various coales- 
cing vowel sounds they preceded or fol- 
lowed in certain positions, relatively to 
a ruled line—above the line, on it, 
through or below it. This mode of in- 
dication was adopted from the older 
shorthand systems, in which latter—as 
in them only the five vowels, a, e, i,o and 
u, were sought to be so represented— 
it gave some approach to definiteness, 
but which mode, when applied to the 
representing of all the various sounds 
of those five vowels, resulted in very 
marked indefiniteness and ambiguity. 
As employed in phonography, position 
notoriously had no definite or exact sig- 
nification; for the writing of a con- 
sonant stroke in any one of the three 
positions—called ffirst, second, and 
third—indicated. a coalescence with any 
one of at least eight (four preceding 
and four succeeding) vowel sounds. 
Turning to the standard textbooks of 
the system referred to, and looking for 
a practical illustration of this indefi- 
niteness, one found that its author re- 
peatedly recognized it as among the 
possibilities that a writer of this sys- 
tem would employ the same outline in 
the same position to with equal co- 
gency represent any one of eight or 





the trend of - 





nine different words; often necessitat- 
ing, one would conclude, nearly as pro- 
found a study of contexts and the gen- 
eral drift and meaning of the matter 
reported as an archaeologist would 
need to employ in the deciphering of a 
partly defaced ancient tablet. 

As one result of dissatisfaction at 
this indefiniteness, the last decade has 
witnessed the appearance of a consid- 
erable number of new works on short- 
hand; a distinct effort to remedy this 
one most serious defect being discern- 
ible as a leading motive in most of 
them. In England this striving after 
something better has been particularly 
noteworthy. Some of her most skillful 
writers, coming together in London and 
organizing the Shorthand Society, an- 
nounced and continued to publish one 
of the cardinal objects of their associa- 
tion to be, “the investigation and dis- 
cussion of the principles which should 
govern the construction of a system of 
shorthand, adapted, if possible, to gen- 
eral use;” and the society is one whose 
published proceedings have shown the 
existence of a keen appreciation on the 
part of many of its members of this, 
one of the great needs of the time, and 
also an appreciation of the fact that no 
work hitherto published has met or 
satisfied that need. Men of erudition 
and exact scholarship, as some of those 
gentlemen were, they were in a posi- 
tion to thoroughly appreciate this 
manyfold ambiguity that was incident 
to the indicating. 

The shorthand profession numbers 
among its active practitioners some 
who enjoy wide and enviable reputa- 
tions for solid and brilliant abilities— 
the author could name from among 
them friends of his own whom nature 
has so largely endowed that they could, 
he feels sure, have become distin- 
guished in any of the “learned” profes- 
sions, strictly so-called, had they chosen 
to exert their powers in those fields. In 
spite of whatever defects were inher- 
ent in the vowel part of the systems 
they practiced, they have succeeded in 
a marked degree, as they doubtless 
would have done had those systems 
been still moreimperfect. But probably 
every one of them would freely admit 
that on many occasions in his prac- 
tice he has wished that he coyld, with- 
out breaking up the continuity or “on- 
ward flow” of his writing, represent 
with a single stroke and with absolute 


certainty, some important, perhaps 
strongly accented,vowel sound. * * * 
In the Reporter’s Assistant (2nd 


Ed’n) we find “opened, pound, pent, 
append, compend, pained, paint, pinned, 
compound, penned, punned, oppugned,” 
as different readings for the same sign 
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in the same position. Obviously it 
might be difficult for even the most ex- 
pert and best informed writer to deter- 
mine from the context which of these 
twelve words, eleven of which could be 
employed as verbs, was just the one to 
be transcribed, in a particular connec- 
tion. Leaving the expert writer, and 
coming to one not highly skilled—one 
unable to appreciate what best fitted 
the context—what would his situation 
be assuming that he sought aid from 
the Reporter’s Assistant? What might 
it not be, even if the number of conjec- 
tural words were not twelve, but only 
four or three? And what should we 
expect the mental state of a class of 
boys of thirteen or fourteen to be, if, 
on being first assembled as a class in 
phonography, it were described to them 
how much of indefiniteness there was 
inherent in the vowel part of the sys- 
tem—the “Assistant” being referred to 
as indicating one of the possible results 
of it? What matter of surprise is it 
that so little progress has been made 
in the teaching of shorthand in schools, 
in view of this inexact state of the art? 


In the preface to his textbook on Pit- 
manic Shorthand (second edition), Mr. 
Isaac Dement, a distinguished reporter, 
Says: 

I have seen the time when I would 
have given the price of the transcript 
for a single “vowel. * * * Some of 
the best reporters of my acquaintance 
employ vowels very freely—if they can- 
not put them in at the time, the first 
lull finds them busy ornamenting their 
notes with them—and the poorest re- 
porters (7?) I know say they have no 
need of vowels, in fact, never learned 
them. 


In an article on “Significant Tenden- 
cies in Shorthand,” Mr. W. E. McDer- 
mut, a well-known court reporter in 
Chicago, who has written the Munson 
system for over twenty years, said: 

It has been my experience, and it is 
that of many old reporters with whom 
I have talked, that the fatal weakness 
of the Pitmanic systems lies in the gen 
eral inability to determine how a word 
begins, whether with a consonant or a 
vowel, and if a vowel, what one. 


The next quotation is worthy of a 
careful reading. It is from the pen of 
Mr. Thomas Hill, Past President of the 
Shorthand Society, London, Eng., head 
of the firm of Thomas Hill & Co., Law 
Reporters, London, and a gentleman who 
has been a writer and reporter, using the 
Pitman system for over thirty-five years. 

As to the mode in which the vowels 
should be represented, probably most 
experts would agree that joinable vowel 
signs, which could be written in the or- 
der of their occurrence, and woven, so 


to speak, into the texture of the word, 
would be preferable to the detached 
marks sprinkled in among the conso- 
nants, out of their natural sequence, 
after the consonantal skeleton has been 
placed upon the page. In any system 
the provision of a complete set of easily 
joinable vowels.would do much to com- 
pensate for shortcomings which might 
exist in other parts of the stenographic 
scheme. 

Professional phonographers have, no 
doubt, often wished, when dealing with 
unusual words or a difficult subject- 
matter, that their system provided them 
with joined vowels, or, at least, with 
vowels of such shape that they could 
be joined initially. A vowel occurring 
initially is generally the most distinct- 
ive vowel in the word, and for joining 
purposes is probably the most impor- 
tant. In some cases it is the only vowel 
which it is necessary to insert for the 
purpose of making a distinction be- 
tween two words containing the same 
consonants. It may often lead to the 
recognition of a distorted outline, and 
so give a clue to the whole word. The 
insertion of an initial vowel would have 
prevented an equilateral triangle from 
being rendered as a collateral triangle 
in a sermon published in a once well- 
known serial. Apart from the charac- 
ters for w and v, there is only one 
vowel in phonography, namely, the long 
i. which will lend itself to junction 
with an outline, and the possibility of 
joining even that one is restricted to 
three or four consonants. 

An incidental benefit arising from the 
use of joined vowels is that it enables 
the first syllable or two of a long word 
to be used in many cases with safety to 
represent the whole word,and puts into 
the hands of an experienced writer a 
means of extemporizing contractions 
without the risk of illegibility. The 
clipping of words after this manner has 
been in use probably from the earliest 
days of shorthand, but a system in 
which connective vowels are used gives 
the best opportunities for carrying out 
this method of abbreviation. 


The next extract is from a paper read 
before the Ohio Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, September 29, 1900, by Mr. 
Jerome B. Howard, joint author of the 
Benn Pitman shorthand textbooks : 

When a single unvocalized outline 
stands for two or more words, it is im- 
possible to say which of these words it 
represents so long as it stands alone, 
but place it together with other out- 
lines as a part of a sentence, and let 
that sentence be a part of a connected 
piece of writing, and we shall find that 
in a very large number of cases we are 
informed by the context the several 
possible words the outline represents. 
Context, however, is but a poor reliance 
to the reader, in the case of the briefest 
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outlines which stand for a great many 
words (sometimes as many as a dozen 
or more, as in the case of the phono- 
gram p S). 

Whenever it happens that a particu- 
lar outline stands for two or more 
words which are of such a nature that 
they may assume similar functions in 
sentence building, that is to say, when 
they are or may be used as similar 
parts of speech, we must often come up 
against a blank wall, and can go no 
further, though we construe our sen- 
tences never so warily. 

The Rev. D. S. Davies, author of “So- 
nography,” who devoted many years to 
the study of the fundamental requisites 
of a shorthand system, says: 

In the system of the future all the 
necessary vowel sounds will be de- 
scribed in their natural order without 
lifting the pen. Present systems gen- 
erally write the consonants first, and 
afterwards peg around them the vow- 
els. This, I think, is their fundamental 
error. 


The distinguished reporter and author, 
Mr. Thomas Allen Reed, at a meeting of 
the Shorthand Society in London, Janu- 
ary 3, 1883, said: 

The advantage of joined vowels is no 
doubt very great. If a good system 
could be adopted in which the vowels 
could all be joined continuously, and at 
the same time the system could be as 
brief as other systems without vowels 
are, that would be a desideratum we 
should all hail with delight. 


In “The National Stenographer,” Mr. 
Justin Gilbert, a well known and accom- 
plished reporter, said: 


It is everywhere admitted by stenog- 
raphers that the greater difficulty both 
in the study and practice of shorthand, 
lies in the reading rather than the 
writing of shorthand notes, that illegi- 
bility is largely caused by the omission 
of the vowels; and that the ideal sys- 
tem of shorthand must afford equal fa- 
cilities for the representation of vowels 
and consonants. 


““A Page From Experience”’ 
By Cyrus W. Field, Detroit 


ATURDAY noon of last week 
a gentleman came to our office 
and, after the usual greeting 
and when he had seated himself 
comfortably, I asked him what 
I could do for him. «He said, “I am look- 
ing for a stenographer and am very par- 
ticular about one thing, and that is the 
writing. It must be neat, free, and per- 
fectly legible. I want a girl of from 
seventeen to twenty years who is neat in 
appearance, quiet and ladylike in de- 
meanor, and willing to learn. She must 
be able to operate the machine rapidly 
and neatly.” I told him we had three 
girls who could do his work to his liking, 
but that two of them he could not get, 
for they had not nearly completed their 
course, and that the other he could get, 
and I believed she would satisfy him in 
her work. He asked if I had a specimen 
of her penmanship. I said, “Yes, I think 
so,” and tried to find a copy from her 
pen, but could not on account of her 
having been out at work for a few days 
as a substitute. I showed him ten copies 
that came from the class, and said her 
writing is similar to them. He picked 
two from the ten, and they were the two 
best writers in the school. He said those 
would do nicely. Then he asked me to 
go with him to his office, which was only 
a block away, and he would show me 
what his work was, and then I could 
judge better what would be required. 


On the way to his office I learned he 
had been in the same office for fifteen 
years. One stenographer had been with 
him seven years and another five years, 
one of them leaving to get married. 

Upon reaching the office he showed 
me his books, very large ones, and the 
work in, them was certainly worthy of 
no little praise. I noticed the writing, 
some of which he did himself, and this 
showed plainly that he was master of 
the pen and able to judge of the hand- 
writing of those who applied to him for 
a position. The writing was uniform 
and easily read, and the figures were ex- 
ceedingly well made and such as come 
only from long experience and painstak- 
ing effort. 

He said: “I advertised in the paper 
and received 250 replies. From the 250 
I picked out five, and here they are. 
One is from a girl in Mt. Clements, one 
from Monroe and one from Windsor.” 
Indicating the two former, he said, “I 
can’t get these people; they are too far 
away. One of them I have seen. I can- 
not employ her. I am tired of looking 
over applications and sick of the whole 
business, so I have come to you, think- 
ing you might help me out with some- 
one you know to be all right. While 
writing and making figures is of first 
and primary importance, I want a girl 
who can spell. I dictated a letter today 
and “central” was spelled “centreal.” 
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The young people don’t seem to value 
spelling as they should. They can’t spell 
the most ordinary words. They miss 
Kittle words that everyone should know 
how to spell. What they are thinking 
of to expect that they can write short- 
hand and give satisfaction in a position 
when they can’t spell, I don’t know. 
Why, they aren’t worth anything. Some 
of them can’t spell the main streets of 
Detroit.” . 

Then he showed me the letter book, 
and pointed out the mistakes that had 
been made in his late correspondence. 

Sitting at the typewriter, filling in an 
insurance policy, sat his stenographer. 
She was a bright-looking girl of about 
twenty, neat and ladylike in appearance. 
It was nearly noon, and she arose from 


the machine and left for lunch. “Did 
you see that girl? She appears like a 
capable young woman, doesn’t she? 


Well, she can’t spell, and my little boy 
seven years old can do better work on 
the machine than she can. She knows 
she can’t do the work and that I am not 
going to keep her, and she has taken a 
complete course at Business 
College, too,” naming one of the city 
schools. “Here, let me show you her 
notebook.” He handed me her note- 
book, and the first sentence my eyes 
rested upon, which was written in Gra- 
ham shorthand, had five mistakes in the 
writing. I said to him that I didn’t won- 
der at her transcripts, because her short- 
hand was full of errors, and for that 
reason I could not see how she could 
possibly get her transcripts out correctly. 
“Why,” he said, “look here! She writes 
half her letters in longhand,” and, sure 
enough, there they were, half longhand 
and half shorthand. “She ought to be 
able to write in shorthand, shouldn’t 
she?” I mentioned proper names to 
him and the fact that they were some- 
times spelled out to a stenographer. He 
at once referred me to his file of names, 
which contained all the proper names 
used in his business; it was neatly 
printed on the machine, and he said, 
“The stenographer has access to these at 
any time she desires.” 

“That isn’t the worst of it,” he said. 
“Look here! I can’t-tell her what I 
want done or written, but have to write 
out my instructions on a card and give 
it to her,” and he picked up a card from 
the machine and handed it to me. It 
contained a few simple directions as to 
making out a policy. “She has no apt- 
ness in seeing what is required and in 






doing office routine without minute di- 
rections.” 

While I pitied the girl, and with her 
dozens of others who today are answer- 
ing every advertisement that comes 
along, yet in his case I could not fail 
to see the force of what he said, for the 
evidence was before my eyes. 

And now, young people, a word to 
you: It is harder to secure a position 
now than it was six months ago. It is 
twice as hard now as one year ago, and 
it will be doubly difficult one year hence. 
Why? Because there are a great many 
applicants for a position, and, again, 
business men are getting to know more 
and more what good work is, and to be- 
lieve that the right person can and will 
be found to suit their requirements. 

You must do something to bring you 
out from the crowd. Sam Jones, in his 
lecture the other evening here, said, 
“Altitude largely determines obstacles. 
The honey bee rises high in the air and 
darts away without a thing between it 
and its home. You tell me the saloon is 
in your way. You are pretty low down, 
brother. Better get up higher.” 

And I say, if the writing and spelling 
are in your way, rise above them. Sur- 
mount your own individual obstacles 
and success is yours; but keep on ex- 
cusing your faults, and failure stares 
you eternally in the face. 


Sit Right 

Habits that mar the beauty and injure 
the health are acquired from incorrect 
positions in sitting. Sit well back in 
the chair. Keep the spine straight. 
Hold the shoulders the same height and 
well back. Keep the feet in front of 
the seat; if you do not, there will be a 
tendency to lean forward. 

Do not sit with one arm or side always 
toward the desk or table when writing. 
This habit will tend to a permanent 
twist of the spine. Do not sit far down 
in the chair, it will surely make you 
stooped. 

Do not lean down over your desk 
when writing. Putting the feet under 
the seat will make you lean forward.— 
Selected. 


It is interesting to note that the word 
“typist” is little by little supplanting the 
old misnomer “typewriter” as describing 
the operator of the machine. 

+. * * 


“Blessed is that man who has. found 
his work.” 
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The Belittler 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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The Belittler— Continued 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 




















Cuglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Weber . Ave., 
Chicago, to whom all communications ting to 
department should be 


rela 


‘“*Early to Bed’’ Adage is Bad for Brain Workers 


F you wish to do good, hard 
mental work of any kind, eschew 
all of the old adages concern- 
ing the early bird, the wisdom 
of the ant, the “early to bed 
and early to rise” philosophies, and light 
up the midnight oil, or turn on the 
equally late incandescent lamp. Within 
the last 100 years the perfecting of ar- 
tificial lights has overturned all the vir- 
tues of early rising in order to do menta! 
work, and the students of the most in- 
tricate problems everywhere are con- 
verted to the advantages of night-work. 

It must be remembered that the philos- 
ophy of early rising was established in 
those days when decent people went to 
bed because they had no satisfactory 
light whereby to sit after dark. There 
were pine knots, wicks floating in un- 
certain, smoky grease, and later the tal- 
low candle, but with most of these 
makeshifts it was impossible properly 
to light a room and at the same time 
ventilate it as it should be. In the days 
of the ancient Greeks the theaters were 
open only between sunrise and sunset, 
as in such a necessity it would have been 
impossible to light and ventilate these 
places of amusement. 

The Persians congregated at daylight 
in order to pursue their studies, and 
while the Arabians for centuries knew 
of petroleum and used it, they could not 
adapt the crude, smoking oil to illumi- 
nating purposes indoors. 

Out of these conditions, for a man to 
be abroad after dark implied a certain 
something akin to lawlessness unless he 
had explanation of it. That literal 
“time for all good citizens to be in bed” 
approached a moral significance. The 
owl might still be regarded as the em- 
bodiment of wisdom, and the nightin- 
gale, because of her singing by night, 
might thus alone prove herself a “better 
singer than the wren,” yet in man’s re- 
lation to night the question of morality 
was closely involved. 

Within the past one hundred years 
the night worker at desk and table has 
developed. He came in with the lamp 
chimney and with the refining of pe- 


troleum. There is some question as to 
the best reason for this, as several rea- 
sons may be given. It may have been 
that, driven to the quiet of the lighted 
room in the night, he discovered his 
mentality was at floodtide; or that acci- 
dentally discovering his mental “rhythm” 
to be at the highest by lamplight, he re- 
solved to confine his mental efforts to a 
night period. 

That there is a mental flood and ebb 
tide has been established in a general 
way for the day worker at least. It will 
be highest in the morning for the 
greater number of day workers; there 
is likely to be a sharp decline about the 
noon hour, and another between 3 and 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. The “peak” 
in his mental rhythm, however, is not 
likely to be extremely early in the fore- 
noon; it is the experience of most men- 
tal workers that work before breakfast 
is not satisfactory, and that work im- 
mediately after it is little better. In all 
probability his period of highest mental 
activity will be after digestion of break- 
fast has progressed toward its finish in 
the stomach, at least. 

From the point of view of the psy- 
chologist, the acceptance of night work 
and the recognition of its advantages are 
mere force of habit. The psychologist, 
however, recognizes that, from whatever 
cause the mental worker takes to the 
midnight oil he has made a good choice. 


Everyday Errors 


I have daily supervision of the cor- 
respondence of nearly a hundred men 
and women. It is my custom to urge 
upon them the necessity for observation, 
comparison, and judgment in their criti- 
cism of errors in English. I also have 
asked them to write down the errors 
they have discovered, with corrections, 
and give them to me. My associates 
take a great interest in this investiga- 
tion and bring me all kind of original 
and collected material. 

The work in this department is the 
result of our combined endeavors and 
studies. The majority of the work is 
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original and from our personal experi- 
ence, but some of it is not; however, I 
do not know the sources of information, 
so must rest content with making a gen- 
eral acknowledgment to all those who 
have made a public or private record of 
the common errors of speech (and by 
so doing have helped all students of our 
language) and who find that we have 
used their work to our public and pri- 
vate advantage. 

This is incorrect 
There were lots of 

people there. 


This is correct 
There were many (or 
several) people there. 
Have you had lunch? Have you had luncheon? 
She is mad at me. She is angry with me. 
Note.—It is not sufficient to justify the use of 
‘bad”’ in this connection by saying it is so used in 
the Bible and in Shakespeare. There are many 
Biblical and Shakespearean words and terms that 
are now used to convey a different meaning. 
I —~ oy you husband 
and wife. 
If husband, then 
is to 


I pronounce you man 
and wife. 
Note.—If man, then woman. 

wife. To pronounce them “man and wife”’ 

marry only the woman. 

The nurse comes most 
every day. 

I expected him yester- 
day, but he never 
came. 

We have aclass of new 
beginners Monday. 
He does not study nor 

work. 

He was neither a stu- 
dent or a worker. 

Brick or Swiss cheese 
are worth 12% ina 
small way and 11% 
in a large way. 
Note.—The disjunctive “‘or’’ disjoins the subjects 

and they must be considered separately; therefore 

the verb must agree in number with the last sub- 
ject. 

He was killed dead. He was killed. 
Note.—“ Killed dead” is redundant. 

tainly is dead if he is killed. 

In reference to your In reference to your 
last remark. latest remark. 
Note.--It is not the “‘last’’ remark if more are to 

follow. 

It looks like it was 
going to rain. 

One of his most impor- 
tant shortcomings are 
embarrassment. embarrassment. 

It will not effect you. It will not affect you. 
Note.—Often confused probably because of their 

similarity in pronunciation. ‘Affect”” means to 

influence; “effect,” to bring about. 

I have no objection to I have no objection to 
you reading the book. your reading the book. 
Note.—The possessive case is necessary before a 

verbal noun. Rule: A noun (or pronoun) modify- 

ing another noun must be in the possessive case. 

This season our variety This season our variety 
of exclusive and orig- of exclusive and orig- 
inalcreationsislarger inal creations are larger 
than ever before. than ever before. 
Note.—Nouns like variety, abundance, plenty, 

etc., which are not plural, nor strictly collective 


The nurse comes almost 
every day. 

I expected him yester- 
day, but he did not 
come. 

We have aclass of begin- 
ners Monday. 

-He does not study or 
work. 

He was neither a student 
nor a worker. 

Brick or swiss cheese is 
worth, etc. 


He cer- 


It looks as if it were 
going to rain. 

One of his most impor- 
tant shortcomings is 


nouns, are treated as partitive words and must be 

regarded as plural in effect when they are followed 

by a plural modifier to which the verb makes direct 
reference. 

Make yourself to feel at 
home. 

Five pennies buys it. Five pennies buy it. 
Note.—If a “‘nickel’’—the one amount + —— 

ing five pennies—is meant, “‘five pennies buys” 

correct; if the pennies, five of them, are meant a. 

should say “‘five pennies buy.” 

Each school will be rep- Each school ‘will be rep- 
resented by one of resented by one of 
their pupils. its pupils. 

; Note.—A pronoun is governed by its antecedent 

in gender, person and number. 

He went the fartherest. He went the farthest. 

He is all ready here. He is already here. 

This is alright. This is all right. 

These magazines com- These magazines com- 
bined together for bined for $2.25. 
$2.25. 


Therefor, I cannot go. 


Make yourself to home. 


Therefore, I cannot go. 

Note.—*‘ Therefor” equals there and for and 
means for that, or this, or it. ““Therefore’’ equals 
for that or this reason, referring to something pre- 
viously stated 
The committee is com- 

posed of males and 

females. women. 

Note.—“‘Male” and “‘female’’ indicate nothing 
but sex, and should not be used for “men and 
women. 

Theexposition was real The exposition was really 
good. good. 

Note.—“‘Real”’ is an adjective and should not be 
made to perform an adverbial office. 


The school boy and girl The school boy and the 
of yesterday is the school girl of yesterday 
buyer of to-day and are the buyers of today 
they don’t know you. and they don’t know 
you. 

tomorrow”’ are no longer 


The committee is com- 
posed of men and 


Note.—“‘Today”’ and “ 
hyphenated. 


Everything necessary 
to repair the scales 
are here. 

Will you loan me some Will you lend me some 
money? money? 

Note.— “Loan” is a noun, “‘lend”’ is a verb. Bus- 
iness men confuse the two. 

I seldom ever attend a I seldom if ever, or, I sel- 


convention. dom or never ‘attend a 
convention. 


Everything necessary to 
repair the scales is here. 


“I have every confidence I have entire confidence 


in the teacher. in the teacher. 

Note.—“‘Every” refers to a number of things 
that may be considered separately, and hence it 
cannot modify the “mass noun” confidence. 


No one of us three girls 
has wished to go to a 
dance since. 


Noone of we three girls 
have wanted to go to 
a dance since. 
Note.—The use of “‘have”’ instead of “has” arises 

from the proximity of the plural * ‘girls.’ . A differ- 

ence is to be observed between ‘want’ ’and* ‘wish.”’ 

“Want” implies both desire and need; ““wish”’ sig- 

nifies desire only. 


Do not forget to pray Do not forget to pray for 
for our enemies. our enemies. They are 
They are more need- more in need of God’s 
ful of God’s help than help than we. 
us. 

Note.— Needful is incorrect; “* 
than we are. 


than we” means 
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It is exceedingly small 


It is dreadful small 
business, etc. 


business, but none too 

small for great politi- 

cians to engage in. 

Note.—“Dreadful”” must not be used as an ad- 
verb. Dreadfully is better: exceedingly is best, 
there being no dread about it. 


We would like to have We should like to have 
you consider the fol- you consider, etc. 
lowing special offer. 

Note.—Use should with like in the first person. 


am tooold for miner’s Iam tooold, etc.,—butfor 
work now, but for forty years, etc.—I 
forty years of my ac- should have liked, etc. 
tive life I would have 
liked it. 
See note. 
It was hanging sus- 
pended by a thread. thread, or, It was sus- 
pended by a thread. 
Pork is unhealthy. Pork is unwholesome. 
Note.—One who desires to be healthy should eat 
wholesome food. 
It was her. It was she. 
He is much older than He is much older than 
her. she (is). 
Note.—The verb “to be” takes the same case 
(nominative) after as before the verb. 


He left a wife and two He left a wife and two 
children to mourn his children to mourn their 
loss. loss. 

Note.—The loss is theirs, not his. 

There were several hun- There were several hun- 
dred present. dreds present. 
Note.—The same when speaking of thousands or 

millions. 

Rule.—When using the numerals in connection 
with the number of persons or objects drop the “‘s.”” 
Seven millions. Seven million. 

** thousands “thousand. 

“hundreds. “hundred. 

“pairs. pair. 

couples. couple. 
The man was hung. The man was hanged. 


Note.—Men are hanged; pictures are hung. 


“ “ 


Mixed-Up English 

The curious blunders sometimes made 
by people unaccustomed to being in the 
presence of celebrated men are illus- 
trated in two anecdotes of the late Sen- 
ator M. S. Quay, which have just come 
to light. 

On one occasion Quay attended serv- 
ices at a little country church in the in- 
terior of Pennsylvania, and one of the 
deacons, awed by the presence of the 
senator, met him in the aisle with the 
remark, “Ah, Senator, excuse me, but 
will you-you occupew my pie?” 

At another time Quay was compelled 
to dine at a table with a number of 
strangers. One of the strangers knew 
Quay only by sight, and, although he 
desired the salt, which was on the sen- 
ator’s side of the table, was too much 
overcome by the presence of a United 
States senator to ask for it. Finally, 
however, he blurted out: 


It was hanging by a . 


“Senator, may I trouble you with the 
salt?” 

Senator Quay understood and troubled 
him with it. 


Words of One Syllable 


Think not that strength lies in the big, 
round word, 
Or that the brief and plain must 
needs be weak. 
To whom can this be true who once 
has heard 
The cry for help, the tongue that all 
men speak, 
When want, or woe, or fear is at the 
throat, 
So that each word gasped out is like 
a shriek 
Pressed from the sore heart, or strange, 
wild note. 
Sung by some fay or fiend? There is a 
strength 
Which dies if stretched too far or 
spun too fine, 
Which has more height than breadth, 
more depth than length. 
Let but this force of thought and 
speech be mine, 
And he that will may take the sleek, 
fat phrase, 
Which glows and burns not, though 
it gleam and shine; 
Light, but not heat—a flash without a 
blaze. 


Nor is it mere strength that the short 
word boasts; 
It serves of more than fight or storm 
to tell— 
The roar of waves that dash the rock- 
bound coasts, 
The crash of tall trees when the wild 
winds swell, 
The roar of guns, the groans of men 
that die 
On blood-stained fields. 
voice as well, 
For them that far off on their sickbeds 
lie, 
For them that weep, for them that 
mourn the dead, 
For them that laugh and dance and 
clasp the hand. 


It has a 


To joy’s quick step, as well as grief's 
low tread, 
The sweet, plain words we learn at 
first keep time, 
And though the theme be sad or gay 
or grand, 
With each, with all, 
made to chime 
In thought, or speech, or song, or prose, 


or rhyme. 
—New York Mail. 


these may be 


“An artist is he who expresses his 
highest and best, so others are able to 
share his joy.” 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by JoHN R. Greac. 
Conducted by Peart A. Power, 783 East 48th Street, Chicago, 
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Continuous Effort Necessary 


HE following extract recently 

appeared in a theatrical journal, 

but the purport of the remarks 

applies as well to shorthand 

writers as to theatrical aspir- 
ants. It only illustrates the fact that 
every sphere of work entails so much 
untiring labor, and is beset with diffi- 
culties and disappointments, which in 
many instances can only be overcome 
after long years of continued effort, the 
desired goal often being attained at the 
time of darkest despair and when every 
effort seems in vain. 


Successful play-writing, like suc- 
cessful authorship, comes only from 
the greatest labor, no matter what may 
be the natural ability of the aspirant. 
He who would become successful in 
any line of literary work must, first of 
all. have talent; he must sacrifice 
everything to his ambition; he must 
have the fortitude to withstand mani- 
fold disappointments, and the moral 
courage to overcome multiform ob- 
stacies. The work of the writer is 
beset with difficulties; his path is a 
thorny one, and it is only the redoubt- 
able one-in-a-thousand who prosecutes 
the long continuous effort to final suc- 
cess. The man who looks upon the 
production of his first successful play 
is usually past middle age. * * He 
has at last reached the point that con- 
stituted his goal at the beginning of 
his preparation. But he has achieved 
more than the mere accomplishment of 
his task. * * He alone realizes what 
a small part of him his handiwork rep- 
resents. He has grown with the ex- 
ercise. * * The man has_ suffered 
much. At many points he has been 
tempted to give up, to seek surcease 
in mental apathy, in dissipation, in 
anything that will give him lethe of 
his disappointment. He has at various 
stages laid down his tools and called 
himself a fool, believing that he has 
overrated his ability, and questioning 
for the nonce the real quality of his 
mentality. As a test to satisfy himself 
once for all he again takes up the 
instruments of labor and his progress 
astonishes him. * * 


It must not be inferred from our ap- 
plication of these remarks to shorthand 
that it requires such a long time for the 
student to become a successful stenogra- 


all communications relating to this 
should be addressed. 


pher in the ordinary sense of the term. 
But, to reach the /ighest attainments in 
the stenographic profession, he must 
have reporting proficiency. It is the re- 
quirement of this proficiency—not the 
speed in shorthand writing—which con- 
sumes the “years of continued effort.” 
Speed in writing, though absolutely es- 
sential, constitutes but a small part of 
his equipment, and the broad knowledge 
of terms and things in general which he 
must possess can only come in course 
of time through many and varied per- 
sonal experiences in different lines of 
work. 


Pen or Pencil? 


Somebody else wants to know whether 
I use pen or pencil. I use pen now, but 
have only done so for about six months 
in reporting. I have a _ four-dollar 
Watermann, very fine point, too fine for 
most writers. I believe it was a “book- 
keeper’s” point. If I wanted to do my 
fastest work I should still resort to 
pencil, but I am trying to learn to rely 
upon the pen entirely. Apropos of this, 
I met a lady in court the other day who 
has been “at it” for thirty years, and 
I was somewhat surprised to see her 
open up a bag and take out a box of 
about two dozen pencils sharpened at 
both ends. She said she could rely 
better on a pencil. She had been re- 
porting so long that she had reduced 
everything to a fine point, not only her 
pencils, but the amount of matter which 
she expressed by one stroke of short- 
hand. By the time we have been doing 
one thing for thirty years, then it will 
be time for us to complain if we have 
not succeeded in doing that one thing 
well. 


Honorable Mention 


The best work received this month 
was a copy of the plate in a recent issue 
of the Phonographic World. The young 
man who deserves this credit is Mr. 
Merton R. Fish, of Zion City, Ill., who 
is patiently studying the system at home 
and is making good: progress. The notes 
were exceedingly well made, small and 
accurate in detail. We are positive also 
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that some credit is due Miss Luella Mae 
Shockey (instructor of our system at 
that place) for occasionally overseeing 
his work and stimulating him to go on 
with it. 

It would be well if all writers prac- 
ticed the World plates as well as those 
in the Gregg Writer. 


Questions and Answers 


The following questions and answers 
clear up our desk at the present time: 

Q. Will you please explain what is 
meant in Par. 184 of the manual in re- 
gard to the italicized A? 


A. This is a typographical error and 
has been corrected in more recent edi- 
tions. “A” is an adjective modifier, as 
in this expression: “and a following 
letter, word,” etc., or, to be specific, the 
particular words mentioned in the para- 
graph. 

Q. Are there any restrictions upon 
the use of the Dn blend in the word- 
sign “done’’? Here are four instances 
in which the word “done” might easily 
be read for “time” if it were not per- 
fect: I will have it done tomorrow; 
telephone when you get it done; it is 
done now and we are going ahead; let 
me know what the machine will cost 
when you get it done. 


A. Only in the third sentence could 
there be a possible confliction, as “it is 
done” might become “it is time” if 
phrased under stress. In the other 
three sentences “done” would be written 
out, d-n, the blend being only used in 
phrases, and it-done would not be a 
good phrase. The use of the blend is 
but recent and has hardly had a fair 
test. It is no doubt true that in rapid 
writing it would be necessary to have 
more distinctions between these two 
phrases than would be given by the 
phrase form if the blend were used for 
“done.” In solving this difficulty I would 
write “done” separately, and in the usual 
manner, since “it is time” js a more fre- 
quent phrase. I have personally had no 
trouble so far, although I have used the 
blend right along, this being the first in- 
stance called to my attention. 

Q. In “pathos” why not write Th to 
the right and circle inside curve? 

A. P-th is written with Th to the left, 
as in the word-sign “the,” the same way 
that Th is written in f-th; therefore the 
circle would go outside the angle in 
“pathos” as in “faith,” and Th is turned 
to the left in both. 

In answer to an inquiry regarding the 
writing of “Atkins” and “Hodkins,” 
these outlines are a little more “awk- 


ward” to make than most others in our 
system, as any advanced writer will] 
testify. To make these forms well, em- 
phasize the angle somewhat; do not 
try to make too much of a blend be- 
tween the straight line and the curve. 
You will not encounter this joining very 
often. I may have had it three or four 
times in as many years (of various kinds 
of matter), but no oftener. 


The Advanced Plates 


Quite a number of writers regularly 
send in transcripts of the advanced 
plates. This is commendable. It is help- 
ful to us also, as we can obtain some 
idea of the words which are likely to 
puzzle students in reading new matter. 
Typewriting and spelling enter into our 
criticism of these papers. We regret ex- 
ceedingly to find the following many 
misspelled words among various papers 
this: month : 

Intelligence, candidates’ (possessive 
plural), infallible, precept, judgment, va- 
cancies, scientific, homily for homely 
(“homely phrase”), princely, salaries, 
Bernhardt (Sara), laborious, economy, 
pleasant, inquiries, presume, someone, 
everything, uneasy (no hyphen in these 
three), notes (plural), and not note’s, in 
“don’t accept notes.” 

* *« + 


We still receive papers without name 
and address and some of them having 
stamps attached. The stamps on one or 
two of them are still attached—tight! 
Several of the best prepared papers have 
had to be consigned to the waste-basket. 
The papers are generally separated from 
the letters as soon as received, and if 
they have no address they cannot be 
returned. 


Criticism and Comment 

Cc. M.—yYour strokes are almost fifty 
per cent too large. Straight lines are 
firm and distinct; proportions good, 
both in consonants and circles. Some 
misspelled words, however: pennate, 
challis, shekel, Welsh. Note that al- 
most all my corrections are regarding 
size. “Pitch” has silent T: p-i-ch. 
“Jelly, giraffe, agile” have no angle 
before the horizontal curve, therefore 
the circle must go inside the curve, 
Par. 9: Notice that if the circle were 
placed outside the curve, the J in 
“jelly” would easily become a V. This 
is as good a reason for the rule as the 
original reason. The word 
would be written with the 
hook, since the sound is short U, 
though the spelling is O. The word 
you intended to translate was “wan,” 
Ww-aw-n. (3) “Shillito,” like “jelly,” 
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has the circle inside the curve. “Witch- 
ery” is another word like “pitch’— 
T silent. “Blodge” and “botch” are 
similar words. You do not pronounce 
L in “balky, walked, folk,” therefore 
do not represent it in the shorthand 
outline. In “waffle” and “wallop” the 
first vowel sound is so short it is rep- 
resented by the downward hook, short 
O, instead of the large circle, Italian A. 

First practice to reduce the size of 
your notes; then study the little points 
noted and rewrite the exercise many 
times, ten to twenty, bearing the cor- 
rections in mind constantly. You will 
observe for yourself the time saved in 
writing small. Shall be glad to receive 
other copies. 

J. S—I am glad to note in your let- 
ter that you are endeavoring to ad- 
vance yourself in your position. A 
careful review of your shorthand is 
certainly the first step in the right 
direction. I would advise you to write 
closer together. Your outlines are a 
little large, but they are well formed 
and well proportioned. “Our gate” is 
a most awkward and uncommon 
phrase; write separately, for the two 
best reasons to be found. “Raked,” 
like “checked,” ends in the sound of T. 
There is no vowel pronounced after K. 
Par. 25 is illustrated in the word 
“taffy.” Study again. “Bound” is a 
word-sign—form for “been” also, 
“Etched” contains a silent T before 
Ch. (3) In writing “abode” refer to 
Par. 34. The sound of Aw is in the O 
group, downward hook, and as it oc- 
curs in the word “fauna,” should be 
written in its usual form, being pre- 
ceded by a downward stroke (Par. 34). 
In “crooked” the circle is sounded be- 
fore D (in “checked” above mentioned 
it was not), therefore put it in. “Gul- 
let” and “cooler” illustrate Par. 37— 
the figures should have given you the 
clew as to writing these words. We 
have no disjunctions in the first three 
lessons, therefore you cannot disjoin 
in “checked,” “wedged,” etc. These 
words were given here for this very 
purpose—to teach the pupil first to 
join T and D when they were added to 
a complete word. “Mocked” is spelt 
m-o-k-t. “Fully” is a word-sign—re- 
view the entire list. 

I hope you will succeed in your posi- 
tion and continue with your review 
until you have perfected your knowl- 
edge of shorthand. 

B. H.—In writing “trophies,” do not 
give the appearance of a hook after T 
by writing R too deep. T should be 
very short. Your angle in “past” is 
perfect. In writing “eclipse” give a 
forward slant to K, that is, do not be- 
gin L until the K is finished and 
brought to the line. “Caress” has an 
additional vowel sound, therefore 
would not be written like “crease.” 
You seem to make exceptionally good 


angles as in “past” and desks.” But 
practice on the circle in “Wales,” and 
similar words; also on Pr, to make it 
small and smooth. “Odes” is distin- 
guished from “odds” by the dash. “Ho- 
sannas” has but one O, therefore the 
last vowel is represented by large 
circle instead of hook. Make S minute 
—not the size of F. Ish is as short as 
S and Th. For writing “chase,” since 
you are in doubt, refer to Par. 52. We 
prefer the angle in “huzza,” as the 
other form is identical with w-a, which 
is very common. The word “size” 
should have been “seize.” “Hasten” is 
pronounced h-a-s-n, no Ten. S must 
not only be small but it must be curved. 
You have a fine joining in “fell.” Try 
to get the same kind of a joining in 
“Wales” and such forms. Among your 
few errors in theory is the word “es- 
cutcheon,” which has a silent T. 
“Danced” could not be written with 
Dn and be in this lesson—this lesson is 
supposed to be for beginners. The 
vowel being prominent, insert it. Write 
“Eugene” with J on the line—Par. 26. 
“Alibi” contains both sounds of I: the 
short coming before the long. You 
evidently had difficulty in writing 
“wipe,” and so did some others. In this 
word we regard the hook as a small 
curve—Par. 55—and place the circle 
(diphthong) on the back of the first 
curve—Par. 10. Do not leave any space 
between the hook and the diphthong 
and make the hook very small. P rests 
on the line. Many words in the fifth 
lesson should have the dash for the 
long sound of the vowel—Par. 70. 
“Louis” and “Louise” are good illustra- 
tions. “Biennial” is another word 
which many wrote incorrectly; it fol- 
lows Par. 25 for the joining of Ie and 
Par. 72 for Ia (before L). “Like” is 
l-a and “light,” l-i. Learn these now. 
In the word “hunted,” preserve the Ent 
form and add disjoined T for past 
tense. We invariably preserve the 
blend; it requires so little additional 
effort and preserves the primitive form 
of the word. 


A. S8.—For writing “thud,” the op- 
posite to Par. 53 is true. “Thence” and 
“thine” take. hands-clock movement 
(where choice, use this movement). Be 
careful, in “pinetree,” not to make a 
circle inside the I as you would in “bi- 
ennial.” Compare Pars. 68 and 71. It 
is easier to write “demented” d-e-mn- 
ted and not with the blends. “Steed” 
must have the vowel and dash. “Need- 
ed” and “guided,” to keep the hand to 
the line of writing, are written with 
the disjoined T for Ded. The word 
“youth” requires special practice: do 
not be in too much of a hurry to finish 
the diphthong. It is small, but con- 
tains two strokes. Your work is good. 


oO. H. V. S.—Your pen is too heavy 
and rough; a sharp pencil is better 
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than a poor pen. From the appearance 
of your KI and some other strokes, I 
would say you wrote with a very stiff 
movement, rather’ uncertain. Give 
more control to your characters; do 
not let them shape themselves but com- 
pel your fingers to move in accordance 
with your mental conception of the out- 
line. Practice until you can duplicate 
the outlines in the manual and the 
magazine, at least as to size, firmness 
and accurate proportion. Curve § dis- 
tinctly at the end of words as well as 
at the beginning—compare “eclipse” 
and “stiff.” “Athlete,” Par. 53, “sorrel,” 
Par. 34, “hasten,” Par. 1. Gis silent in 
“poignancy.” Note what I said above 
about writing “wipe.” You have a 
wrong conception of the joining of the 
Io in “Iolanthe.” Start this as you 
would the word “while,” or the phrase 
“why not.” The blend cannot be used 
in “do not” unless there is a pronoun 
before it, and this is a principle that 
does not occur until a later lesson, so 
the blend was not intended to be used 
here. “Austin” makes a better angle 
with S to the right. “Endow” contains 
a diphthong, Ow, not the vowel O. Ob- 
serve proportion carefully in “plenty.” 
“planed;” “diverge” is easier written 
with no circle; “seceded” is written 
without a D; “alleged,” with one; 
“tilted,” til-ted; “those” and “because” 
would easily conflict if both were writ- 
ten horizontal curves, and “those” is 
written upward and very short; in “be- 
cause” bring K to the line before add- 
ing S. 

The letter at the end of the exercises 
was misplaced; it belongs among the 
“key” to former shorthand plates and 
is rather difficult for writers at this 
stage. Many of the errors made will be 
clear after you have finished future 
lessons. 


E. F. McG.: The accuracy of your 
writing remains the same, but I regret 
to see so many errors in theory. This 
is unusual with you. Review the fol- 
lowing rules: sparrow, Par. 9; paves, 
Par. 10; status, Par. 35; sophomore, 
Par. 33; officious, Par. 26; size, Par. 
68; soap, Par. 26; gong, Par. 33; fu- 
tile, short I, Par. 7, not Par. 68; thine, 
thy, hands-clock movement; thrice, 
like many other words containing long 
I, you have written with two circles, 
which is a very serious error; please 
compare and learn Pars. 68 and 71. Re- 
view every word in this lesson con- 
taining the diphthong I. Byron, Par. 9; 
Niagara, Par. 12; spoliate, Par. 34; 
elegiac, pronounced with J and not G. 
“Write” is a word-sign, same as “right.” 
“Why not” should always be phrased; 
also “on this side’; “like” is also a 
word-sign. “Knives,” Par. 25. I think 
you had better review the sixth lesson 
and send in again. You must have 
been in a hurry this time. Do not 


allow your theory work to deteriorate: 
the knowledge of the principles is the 
foundation of your success in short- 
hand writing. Your style of writing 
is commendable, size, spacing and pro- 
portion excellent. 


D. B.—Don’t use commas between 
words; unnecessary and confusing. 
For writing “froth” see Par. 53: also 
for “athlete.” “Faith” takes hands- 
clock movement; “heathen” also. You 
wrote “Nathan” correctly; “heathen” 
is almost the same form—why not the 
same movement? It should be. In 
many words you have ‘written an addi- 
tional S. Why? “Choose,” “stays,” 
ete., end in but one S. “Trinket” does 
not require K; K is included in the 
lowered N. “Change” is simply Chay, 
the same word-sign as “which.” “Spy” 
is simply s-p-i, not s-p-r-y. “Sty.” Par. 
11; no reversed circles yet. ‘“Deline- 
ate” is written as it is spelled—in full. 
“malign” has silent G and long I. Ay 
and Eu are very different; the word 
“coin” is composed of Aw and E—can 
you not recognize the vowel Aw in the 
diphthong Oy? Aw being in the O 
group is written with the downward 
hook, therefore you should not confuse 
it with Eu if you understand its com- 
ponent sounds. “Divers” has long I 
which is inserted. “Genetive’” cannot 
be written with the initial Gent, this 
would overlap the final Tive. Write 
j-e-n-i-tive. “Crises” and “ellipses” 
sounded long E, would be written s-e-s, 
not with Ses blend; “crisis” and “ellip- 
sis’ would take the blend (short 
sound). Ent, end, in proportion, is 
shorter than D, but it is often incor- 
rectly made longer. There is also con- 
siderable difference between “this” and 
Def. “Contingency” would be all right 
written without the N in advanced 
work, but it is very easy to write it in 
full. 


A. C. B.—‘‘Soap” and “such” rest on 
the line—Par. 26. “Josiah’’ should be 
written with S to the left—I believe it 
has appeared incorrectly somewhere in 
the magazine plates. “Hozea" should 
be written the same way. “Chinese,” 
Par. 68, has but one diphthong, I; it 
does not illustrate Par. 71. So many 
made this error. You have written 
“rhymed” in a similar manner. Please 
study this point most carefully. It is 
very important. Your notes are good; 
they seem to be gaining speed as well 
as accuracy. 


A. B.—I am glad you notice the dif- 
ference in paper. You can see for 
yourself that your notes are smaller, 
less crowded and easier to read when 
you use good paper that has lines not 
too far apart. Sometimes a sample of 
good paper gives a pupil new inspira- 
tion. He realizes that the appearance 
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of his work is not altogether due to his 
manner of execution. In “preface” in- 
sert the vowel, as Pr represents the 
prefix Pro later on. “Faith” is distin- 
guished from “father” by writing with 
hands-clock movement. For “thorn,” 
see Par. 53; “choose” takes upward 
hook, OO. Both pronunciations are 
given for “naphtha.” “Essayed” can- 
not be written with disjoined T; D 
must be written in the word. Short I 
in “unity” and “futile”; “irate” begins 
like “while.” Write “octave” with the 
blend; “allow,’’ you will remember, is 
a word-sign; “diet,” Par. 11. Must 
compliment you on the work you are 
now doing. 


Writing Exercises 


Write out the following and send to 
us for criticism: 


Tenth Lesson 


Words: devious, sobriety, radium, 
salient, alienate, barrier, oriental; (2) 
amanuensis, attune, bureau, mulatto; 
clump, bounty, astound, pumice; (3) 
bewitch, betook, distend, dislocate. de- 
scend, deformity, debate, refine, re- 
mislaid, Oscar, 


press, misplace; (4) 

strychnine, epithet, petrify, telepathy, 
Patrick, limpid, tropic; (5) alloway, 
aquiline, Antwerp, sanguine, iniquity. 


(6) lingering, work- 
ings, hastening, bringing; simile, loft- 
ily, vitally, finally, finely; (7) devoutly, 
sadly, homely; $1,400, $200,000, $200,- 
000,000, 1100,000 pounds (£), $4.50. 

Sentences: The army surrounded the 
foundry and disarmed the mob. The 
art museum had a large brown stone 
front with huge columns reaching from 
the ground to the receding roof. Their 
dealings are certainly fair and square. 
The mayor's twin sons found that a 
chum had betrayed everything. The 
queen will bequeath an annuity of 
$5,000,000 in currency to her adopted 
daughter. Their mutual decision is 
that Edwin shall be debarred from par- 
ticipating in the discourse. It is a pity 
that such severe discipline has been 
begun by the president. 


quaint, Steinway; 


Eleventh Lesson 


Words: afterclap, orchestra, organic, 
comfiture, commiserate, commutation, 
compact; (2) concede, concise, con- 
course, concord, cognation, embark, 


emporium, impale, imbibe; (3) impass- 
ive, impetus, impatience, enchant, en- 
comium, enrapture, encroach, incarnate, 


incense; (4) incessant, incipient, un- 
fasten, unmask, unruffled, exchequer, 
exclude, exculpate, exodus, forecastle; 


(5) foreclose, forelock, forthcoming, 
fortify, furlough, furlong, outcry, out- 
going. outlying; (6) outside, perceptive, 
perchance, perpetrate, probation, pro- 














subserve; 
im- 


subside, 
unhappy; (7) 


boscis, subjacent, 
emissary, emission, 


mortelle, inaccurate; improvise, unex- 
ampled, impropriety; discipline, arbi- 
trary, answer. 

Sentences: The outlaw outran his 


pursuers and escaped them altogether. 
His furlough will expire in a day or 
two. Subtraction is the process of sub- 
tracting or taking away. He pos- 
sesses the cognitive power to recog- 
nize the formula as consisting of un- 
necessary and imperfect compounds 
that were unfit for all concerned. We 
should discountenance any further rec- 
ognition of him owing to his already 
inexcusable conduct. Except for the 
unforeseen success of the unexpected 
invention we could not have recom- 
mended the otherwise incompetent 
youth. His afterwit came altogether 
too late to produce excellent results as 
intended. 4 


Twelfth Lesson 
Words: contralto, contrariety. con- 
tractive, contradictory, contrasting, 
contranatural countermarch; (2) 


counterpart, countermine, constructure, 
extremity, extracted, extrajudicial, in- 
tercession, intercessor, interpellation, 
interoceanic; (3) intrigue, interline, in- 
terfuse, intermediate, interrogation, in- 
tersperse, instructive, retrench, retro- 
act, retribution, retractive; (4) retriev- 
ing, retroactive, retroceding, restrict- 
ive, restringent, detrition, determinate, 
distributive, destructive, electrology; 
(5) electrochemistry, electrolysis, elec- 
tromotor, electrode, electromotive, elec- 
trolyze; (6) electrometer, electroscope, 
electrum, alterant, alterative, alterna- 
tion, ultraism, ultramundane; (7) ul- 
troneous, uninstructed, unintermitting, 
incontrovertible, uncounteracted, un- 
countermanded, unreconstructed. 
Sentences: Her extreme distress was 
caused by the distrust of a friend. The 
only alternative was to form a new so- 
ciety altogether. Have you ever sepa- 
rated substances by the use of elec- 
trolysis? Can you not contrive to con- 
tradict that story which is such a 


detriment to his character? I will in- 
tercede for him at the next session. 
Retribution always follows an evil 


deed. Truth and fiction were so inter- 
woven it was difficult to determine 
what were the real facts in the case. 
Their distress was relieved by the in- 
telligent manner in which the judge 
restrained the injudicious distribution 
of the funds within his control. 


Life is a battle, and the successful sol- 
dier is he who wields the sword of 
Knowledge and trembles not at the 
threatenings of Ignorance.—Elbert Hub- 
bard. 
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Tppewriting Department 


Conducted by W. H. Howanrp, Columbus Business 
Ohio, to whom all communications relating 
nt should be addressed. 





HERE are two questions of con- 

siderable importance to the 
average student upon leaving 
school, after’ completing the 
shorthand and typewriting 
course, that ought to be given some very 
careful thought. 

The first question is the relation of 
the stenographer to her (or his) em- 
ployer. As a rule, the first position a 
stenographer obtains after leaving school 
is in some small office where there is not 
very much to do, and where the com- 
pensation is correspondingly small. I 
would suggest, in a case of this kind, 
that instead of a stenographer thinking 
that “I have now finished school; I am 
perfectly capable of holding a first-class 
position, and will not have to practice 
any more,” she should utilize her entire 
time in practicing on the machine, and 
such other practice as she may obtain 
by constantly writing different business 
forms that are usually found in the aver- 
age office, thereby becoming thoroughly 
proficient in the use of the machine. 

A stenographer acts in the majority 
of cases as the confidential secretary, 
and is the medium between her employer 
and the outside world. There are a great 
many business secrets that are known 
only to the stenographer and her em- 
ployer, and it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to treat such matters with the 
strictest confidence, and not talk over 
these matters outside the office with her 
parents or others. 

To illustrate the above, the writer at 
one time knew of a stenographer who, 
during the absence of her employer, 
went to his desk, to which she had ac- 
cess, and gave out some papers to a 
gentleman who called and stated that he 
had been sent for the same, which very 
nearly caused a loss of $1,800. In this 
case, the young lady was intrusted with 
the keys of the office and should have 
known that it was not correct to give 
out any information or any papers, un- 
less she was thoroughly familiar with 
the matter. The young lady, as soon 
as her employer returned, was dismissed. 


College, 


Business Ethics for Stenographers 
By J. H. Speddy, Columbus, Ohio 


The second question is the relation 
that should exist between the stenog- 
rapher and the various typewriter com- 
panies. The student, after leaving 
school, usually prefers some one make 
of typewriter, and as the larger type- 
writer companies have free employment 
bureaus maintained by these companies 
at quite an expense, it is certainly to her 
interest to be loyal to the company that 
secures her a position; at least it is to 
her interest to remain neutral on the 
question of her employer’s purchasing 
another make of typewriter. We find in 
a great many cases that the student is 
called to accept a position where the 
machine that is used is not the machine 
that she prefers. Such being the case, 
it is not good policy for the stenog- 
rapher to complain that the machine 
does not work properly, or that she is 
unable to turn out good work and fast 
work, or complain continually about one 
thing or another, as it is only a question 
of time when the typewriter company 
representative will tell the employer 
that the machine is in perfect order, and 
that the fault must be with the stenog- 
rapher. This usually has the effect of 
calling the attention of the employer to 
the stenographer’s ability, and when this 
does happen, that ability does not show 
to any great extent. The only compen- 
sation that the typewriter companies ex- 
pect in return for their services is for 
the stenographer to reciprocate by re- 
turning to the companies such courtesies 
as purchasing their supplies and ma- 
chines from the company which favored 
them. 

It might be well to remember a few 
of these suggestions, as they no doubt 
will prove of some benefit to the stenog- 
rapher when she enters upon the duties 
of her profession. 


“Get the Habit” 


In its advertising and signs, a Colum- 
bus clothing firm uses this catchy phrase. 
It is good advice for the shorthand and 
typewriting student. Get the habit of 
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PLANTATIONS 






SFAaVsases eB. 





1899 





Year. 














1900 1901 





Number of Families. 





58 











59 61 69 





Number families leaving 26 
and per cent of total 44.8% 


Cotton acreage . 1,064 





Bales (500 lbs. average) : 459 
Lint per acre ... : 215 
Bales per family .... : 7.9 


7.50 





Average price, cents .. : 
Value of cotton and seed ; 
Value per acre .... « 
Value per family... . $373.51 


Stock of renters and per : 73 


cent of total on place. 94. 8% 
Cash advanced for work $465.40 
in tenants’ crops 

Cash for picking .. $759.80 
Cash for work ont picking: $2.66 
per bale... 

Work and picking per ons $21.12 
Christmas money none 
Additional cash advancea a: $641.59 
during December : 


Total bal. and advances 
during ginning season 


Average per family dur- ; $53.05 
ing ginming season ...=: 

Number of families rent-: 658 
ing, per cent of total .-: 100% 
Rented cotton acreage ant: 1,064 
per cent of total : 100% 









$21,663.88: $47,541.66: 
$20. 36 : 


: $3,077.22 : 





17 
24.6% 


1,341 
1,131 


13 16 
22% 26.2% 





1,348 








817 : 1,270 









389 : 471 +: 421 





13.8 20.8 : 16.4 





9.94 : 7.90 : 9.08 
$60,742.04: $54,593.26 
$45. 36 $45.06 : $40.71 
$805.79 $995.77 $791.20 
76 89 77 
85. 3% 78.7% 64.7% 
$513.90 $856.90 $741.40 
: $1,536.10 : $3,859.55 : $4,376.40 : 
: $2.60 $3.71 : $4.52 : 
$34.40 $77.32 $74.17 
$375.00 : $1,735.25 : $473.85 
: $2,378.58 : $1,871.00 : $1,163.95 : 
$12,747.14: $13,899.96: $7,436.39 : 
$216.05 $227.86 : $107.77 
59 53 45 
100% 86. 8% 65. 2% 
1,048 1,200 : 884 
100% 89.02% 65.9% 
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being prompt and regular in attendance. 
Get the habit of doing your best work 
all the time. Get the habit of paying 
close attention. Get the habit of sitting 
in a proper position while studying, 
writing from dictation or on the ma- 
chine. Get the habit of consulting the 
dictionary when in doubt about the 
spelling or meaning of words you have 
occasion to transcribe. Get the habit of 
doing a thing right the first time. Get 


the habit of concentrating on your work. 
Get the habit of being optimistic and 
Get 


good-natured, affable, courteous. 


the habit of saying, “I can, and I will,” 
and do the thing. Get the habit of walk- 
ing with your head up and your shoul- 
ders thrown back. Get the habit of being 
business-like. Get the habit of being 
positive by cultivating confidence in 
yourself. Get the habit of talking dis- 
tinctly and to the point. Get the habit 
of looking straight into the eye of the 
person you address. In short, get the 
habit of doing everything in a manner 
which will inspire confidence in you on 
the part of your teacher, employer and 
associates. 


































We trust every reader of this depart- 
ment will profit by the excellent article 
contributed by Mr. Speddy, manager of 
the Smith Premier office in Columbus, 
Ohio. Every teacher should see to it 
that his students are well grounded in 
the ethics of the profession they are to 
enter. We have endeavored to accom- 
plish this in talks from time to time to 
our students. There is a great deal of 
information outside the textbook which 
the teacher should be able to impart to 
his students. Textbook knowledge is 
only half knowledge. The live teacher 
full of facts should supply the other half. 


Paragraphs for Teachers 


One of the most important duties of 
the teacher is that of the cultivation in 
the student of correct habits of study. 

* * * 

Usable knowledge of psychology comes 
rather from a study of mental proc- 
esses, as exhibited in the schoolroom, 
than from a study of textbooks. 

+ * * 


But few teachers can do effective 
teaching while sitting. A show of ac- 
tivity and energy will inspire like feel- 
ings in students; sitting, dreaming teach- 
ers will soon have lounging, dreaming 
pupils. 

* * * 

It is part of the work of the teacher 
to show the students how to study. 
Much time is spent in the effort to over- 
come artificial difficulties that might be 
cleared away by a word from the 
teacher. 

~*~ *x ~ 

No lesson is well taught if it is not 
properly united with what has preceded 
and what is to follow. Today’s lesson 
should begin with a review of yester- 
day’s lesson, and should end with a view 
of the lesson for tomorrow. 

* ~ * 

In every well-regulated school there 
is quiet, steady, consistent discipline 
that prevents disorder, induces study 
and lends a businesslike atmosphere to 
the scene. Government is one of the 
most important duties of the teacher. 

~ *~ * 


We all imitate, but most uncon- 
sciously and actively in childhood. The 
teacher becomes the model for the stu- 
dent. It is of prime importance, then, 
that his character be above reproach, 
and that his habits of daily life be such 
as may be emulated with profit and with- 
out danger. 
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The competent teacher takes advan- 
tage of the interest that all humanity 
has in the unknown. A student who 
has solved a problem or recited a les- 
son immediately loses interest in the 
problem or the lesson. Study is inter- 
esting only so long as it presents some- 
thing new to the mind. 

a * 7~ 

Each lesson should have one impor- 
tant central idea, about which should be 
grouped, in logical order, all things 
tributary. A lesson is not well taught 
if the time be consumed in the extended 
discussion of irrelevant topics. Teach 
one thing and teach it well. Remember 
that repetition is necessary to fix an im- 
pression and drill, drill, drill. 

*~ * * 


A teacher who is willing to give in- 
struction without the attention of the 
class is a failure from the beginning. 
The art of securing the attention of stu- 
dents is one of the most trying tests of 
a teacher’s qualifications. Healthful at- 
tention arises from interest, and interest 
is always the means employed by the 
good teacher to secure attention; but 
attention must be secured at any cost, 
for without it any teaching will be fruit- 
less.—I/ nspiration. 


System 


To be able to perform as much as you 
have promised—to be able to promise 
as much as you can perform. 

To be sure as well as to be swift—but 
to be swift as well as sure— 

To be able to dismiss detail in order 
to devote every hour, every minute, to 
productive effort— 

To minimize the loss, the waste, the 
worry— 

These are the four fundamentals of 
success—the first four functions of sys- 
tem.—From System. 


A few years ago John H. Converse 
was undecided as to the wisdom of ac- 
cepting the position of stenographer to 
President Williams, of the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works. He decided to accept 
it. Today John H. Converse is presi- 
dent of what is probably the largest loco- 
motive works in the world, the Baldwin 
Company of Philadelphia—Canadian 
Stenographer. 


In a recent issue of the Phonographic 
Magazine the editor speaks of the “logic 
of the phonographic system.” This 
must be a joke. 
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Business Letters 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONIH) 






























The Lessons—cContinued 


HE fourth lesson treats of the 
blended consonants, which are 
exactly the same as in English, 
and consequently there are no 
remarks to be made about them. 
The termination of the past participle 
is indicated in English by placing a ¢ be- 
neath and close to the preceding char- 
acter: the corresponding Spanish termi- 
nation, as will be seen in the fifth lesson, 
is represented by a disjoined d instead 
of a ¢t, as the latter is used to indicate 
the terminations tad, dad, ttad, and édad. 
There are no arbitrary word-signs given 
in this lesson, and we remark that those 
that represent the words time, different 
and dificult in English also represent 
the corresponding Spanish words. 


In connection with this lesson, the 





following sentences may be practiced: 


3arco que mandan muchos pilotos se 
va a pique. — En tiempo de borrazca 
todo puerto es bueno: — Del dicho 
al hecho’ hay gran trecho. — Tanta 
peca quien tiene la pata como quien 
mata la vaca. — En arca sin cerrar 
hasta el justo ha-de pecar. — Genio 
y figura hasta la sepultura. — Mas 
vale algo que nada. — El que ha de 
ser bachiller menester ha de apren- 
der. — No hay cerradura donde es de 
oro la ganzua. — Mas wale buen cal- 
lar que mal hablar. — Quien presto 
se resuelve despacio se arrepiente. 


Although verbal termination may be 
omitted in most instances, there are 
cases in which they must be indicated 
in order to avoid a misunderstanding of 
the notes, and the fifth lesson is very in- 
teresting, because it shows clearly the 
adaptability of the Gregg system to 
Spanish: the writer knows of no other 
system of shorthand that supplies such 
an easy and reasonable way of indicat- 
ing the numerous terminations of Span- 
ish verbs. This is a practical lesson that 
requires no explanation, and we will 
only remark that the termination of the 
present participle is expressed by a dot 
the same as the disjoined English affix 
ing and, just as ly is written in the 
ing position for ingly, ton for ington, 
etc., when a present participle is followed 


Spanish Department 


Conducted by CamiLo E. Pant, Aguascalientes, Mexico, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 





by one of the pronouns le, lo, la, les, los, 
las, me, te, nos, os, se, the sign for the 
pronoun is written instead of the dot. 

The following sentences may be 
practiced with this lesson:—E] en- 
gafio es moneda corriente en todo el 
mundo. —Ese hombre es muy cor- 
recto, muy bien educado. — No re- 
cuerdo lo que usted me dijo acerca 
del asunto. — Es mejor que vaya 
usted 4 verlo. — Despues de eso no 
sé que haré.—Vayase usted lejos de 
aqui y que jamas vuelva 4 verlo. 





Key to Plate 


Muy sefior nuestro: 

Hace algun tiempo tuvimos el 
gusto de vender 4 Ud. una de 
nuestras maquinas para hacer piedra 
artificial de concreto y nos permiti- 
mos escribir 4 Ud. esta carta para 
saber qué resultado esta obteniendo 
en la manufactura y venta de las pie- 
dras, pues deseamos estar siempre en 
contacto con todos los que _ usan 
nuestras maquinas. Nos daria mucho 
gusto saber que ha tenido Ud. buen 
éxito. 

Constantemente estamos publican- 
do nuevos avisos describiendo é 
ilustrando eventos de interés para el 
mercado de piedra artificial, tales 
como el incendio en Carbon, Ind., 
que destruy6 toda la parte comercial 
de la ciudad excepto el edificio del 
Banco del Estado que esta construido 
de piedra artificial hueca. Ademas 
de la maquina que vendimos 4 Ud., 
tenemos. ahora otro modelo en el 
mercado que moldea las piedras con 
la cara hacia abajo y usa placas de 
concreto granular en lugar de las de 
fierro. Esta maquina produce las pie- 
dras mas hermosas que se fabrican 
y esta descrita en nuestro nuevo ca- 
talogo ilustrado. Tenemos muchos 
nuevos disefios y tamafios de placas, 
almas, ajustes y efectos de ornamen- 
tacién para la maquina que Ud. tiene 
y le podemos facilitar lo que desée en 
este sentido. 

Si Ud. nos escribe una carta, que 
nos permita usar como anuncio, de- 
scribiéndonos la experiencia que ha 
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Spanish Shorthand 


(FOR KEY, SEE PREVIOUS PAGE) 





a FR Oe 
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tenido con nuestra maquina sera fa- 
vor que le agradecerémos mucho. 

Quedamos de Ud. afmos. amigos 
y attos. SS. SS. 


Translation 
Dear Sir: 

Some time ago we had the pleasure 
of selling you one of our hollow con- 
crete block machines, and take occa- 
sion to write this letter to learn what 
progress you are making in manufac- 
turing and marketing the blocks, as 
we desire to keep in close touch with 
all the users of our machines. We 
would take much pleasure in learning 
of your success. 

We are constantly getting out new 
advertising matter describing and illus- 
trating events of interest to the hollow 
block trade, such as the fire in Carbon, 
Ind., which destroyed the entire busi- 
ness portion of the town except the 
State Bank Building, which is built of 
nollow concrete blocks. 

In addition to the machine we sold 
you, we have another model now on 
the market which moulds the blocks 
with the face down, and uses granular 
concrete face plates instead of iron. 
This machine produces the handsomest 
blocks ever made, and is described in 
our new illustrated catalog. We have 
many new designs and sizes of face 
plates,, cores, adjustments and orna- 
mental effects for the machine you have 
and can supply you anything you wish 
in this line. 

If you would write us a letter that 
you would not object to our using for 
advertising matter, and telling of your 
experience with our machine, we would 
appreciate the favor. 

Yours very truly, 


Indiana Business Colleges 


The faculty and students of the Mun- 


cie Business College (of the Indiana 
Business College chain) held an an- 
nual reception to their friends on April 
28. Two special cars chartered at An- 
derson were crowded with the students 
from the Anderson branch of the Indiana 
Business College chain. General Man- 
ager Charles C. Cring and Principal 
John T. Pickerill, assisted by a big corps 
of students, were kept busy throughout 
the evening extending their hospitality 
to the guests. 


A Michigan editor received some 
verses not long ago with the following 
note of explanation: “These lines were 
written fifty years ago by one who has, 
for a long time, slept in his grave merely 
for pastime.” 


Key to June Plates 


Humor Your Brain 


Y brain, I find, is a kind of 

spoilt child. To keep it from 

becoming refractory it requires 
Sve a deal of petting.” 
. This announcement is made 
by a busy man, who declares he has 
much trouble in “keeping his mind in 
trim.” Physical “fitness,” brought 
about by exercise, fresh air, suitable 
diet, etc., is easily understood. But 
how, seeing that we can aiways think, 
can a man or woman be said specially 
to keep his or her mind “in trim’? The 
gentleman quoted effects this by al- 
ways spending half an hour in his 
garden before starting work. The 
garden door is bolted behind him, and 
when, thirty minutes later, its bolt is 
shot back he is sure that, after “moon- 
ing quietly among his plants,” he will 
be able to think with profit. 

Among mental workers this subject 
of “brain nursing” is today receiving 
ample attention. True, one can always 
think, but not. in the ordinary way, 
always to the best advantage. 

Thus it becomes desirable to find out 
how one may coax one’s mental pow- 
ers. “Formerly,” said a lady writer on 
art topics, “I had, nearly every week, 
my ‘working’ and my ‘lazy’ days. In 
the former I did well; during the lat- 
ter I practically only marked time, 
which, for I was still trying to work 
well, was most provoking. Now, when 
a morning dawns that seems to 
threaten to usher in one of my ‘lazy’ 
days, after breakfast I play the violin 
softly for an hour or so in a mechan- 
ical kind of way, and that I find always 
disperses my mental fag.” 

In discussing the question of “brain 
nursing,” nothing is more surprising 
than to note the diversity that exists 
in the nature of the recipes individu- 
ally prescribed. Not long since a writer 
of ingenious romances was visited by 
a famous French writer on philosophy. 
Said the latter: “I enjoy your stirring 
tales. Often when I have been myself 
similarly working I have imagined you 
sitting down in your comfortable chair 
after a generous dinner, lighting a 
good cigar, and evolving your splen- 
did stories.” As a matter of fact, the 
author in question works in a study 
so plainly equipped that his friends 
term it the “carpenter's shop,” and he 
finds that his brain, always at its best 
before meal times, gives even better 
results when he is really hungry. 

Of course, not a few brainworkers 
toil by night instead of by day simply 
because noises that may disturb 
thought are then fewer. One great 
thinker confesses: “I have not been 
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awake at midday for years.” This in- 
dividual works from 10 in the evening 
until 6 o’clock the next morning; 
slumbers until 2 in the afternoon, when 
relaxation until evening again is 
found best to keep his brain in train- 
ing. Another “midnight oil burner” 
was cured in strange fashion. He 
could not work in the daytime until 
about 2 o’clock one morning a burglar 
broke in upon him. The incident some- 
how nursed his brain into capability 
of acting well during the day.—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


Business Letters 


Gentlemen: 
IN RE MILLET & Co. 


In reference to the above matter I 
beg to inform you as follows: the goods 
shipped from -Millet & Co. to S. T. 
Rufus are now in storage at G. N. 
Towers U. S. Bonded Warehouse, 281 
West St. They are subject to the fol- 
lowing charges: Custom dues, etc., 
$180; storage charges about $42. 

The goods will not be offered for 
sale until November next, when they 
will be included in the semi-annual 
sale of that month. 

On May 7, 1900, a petition in involun- 
tary bankruptcy was filed against Mr. 
Rufus, and on May 9 an injunction was 
issued to the sheriff, restraining 
everybody from disposing in any way 
of certain goods belonging to or shipped 
to the bankrupt, including those in 
storage at Mr. Towers’ place. This 
injunction still remains in force but 
nothing has been done in the matter. 

There are two methods by which 
these goods can be secured: first, by 
giving a bond of indemnity to the 
amount of the value of the goods to 
Messrs. Worcester & Green, the cus- 
tom-house brokers who hold Mr. Rufus’ 
power of attorney, and who will then 
take the goods out of bond and deliver 
them to you, the indemnity bond being 
their protection against any action by 
the sheriff or any creditors of Mr. Rufus 
under the injunction. 

The other plan is to apply to the 
court on a petition and affidavits, to be 
sent abroad for execution by Millet & 
Co., for a vacation of the injunction of 
the order as applied to these goods. 
We believe that the vacation of such 
an order could be obtained, but it is 
impossible to state absolutely in ad- 
vance. ; 

Either propos#tion involves the pay- 
_ment of the following sums: Custom 
House charges, $180; storage charges, 
about $42; lawyers’ fees, $150; and the 
necessary disbursements which in the 
ease of the first proposition would in- 
clude a charge for the bond of about 
$25. 

Will you please communicate at once 
with Messrs. Millet & Co. and notify 


us as to what action they desire to 
take. It is possible that they may have 
somebody here who will give a bond 
for them and in that case escape the 
charge of a bonding company. Kindly 
let us know immediately on receipt of 
a communication from Millet & Co,, 
what is to be done in order that as 
little time as possible may be lost. 
Very truly yours, 


Madam: 

I have several times communicated 
with your son in regard to the trouble 
of the Columbia Park Co. with the 
water supply. I informed him last 
week that the Department insisted 
upon payment on account at once, and 
I am now in receipt of the enclosed 
communication. It must be evident to 
you that unless immediate action is 
taken you are liable to have your 
water supply cut off. 

I am in receipt of a letter from your 
son asking why it is that the estate 
has not been settled up. You will re- 
member that I called your attention 
to the fact that your son came to my 
office some months ago, and seemed 
afraid of incurring legal expenses, so 
much so, that I told him he should 
personally collect any outstanding ac- 
counts that were due to the estate. 
As a matter of fact, the outstandings, 
with the exception of one or two, are 
really the property of the corporation. 

I shall, in the near future, bring 
about an auction sale of the assets of 
the estate, and after this is accom- 
plished we shall act. You will prob- 
ably be served with an order requiring 
you to give a new bond. Let us know 
when such service is made so we can 
promptly arrange to have the new 
surety substituted. 

Very truly yours, 


Federal Bankruptcy Law 


Section I: Meaning of Words and 
Phrases.—The words and phrases used 
in this act and in proceedings pursuant 
hereto shall, unless the same be incon- 
sistent with the context, be construed 
as follows: (1) a person against whom 
a petition has been filed shall include 
a person who has filed a voluntary pe- 
tition; (2) “adjudication” shall mean 
the date of the entry of a decree that 
the defendant in a bankrupt proceed- 
ing is a bankrupt, or if such decree is 
appealed from then the defendant when 
such decree is finally confirmed; (3) 
“appellate courts” shall include the 
Courts of Appeals of the United States, 
the Supreme Courts of the Territories 
and the Supreme Court of the United 
States; (4) “bankrupt” shall include a 
person against whom an involuntary 
petition or an application to set a com- 
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position aside or to revoke a discharge 
has been filed, or who has filed a vol- 
untary petition, or who has been ad- 
judged a bankrupt; “clerk” shall mean 
the clerk of a court of bankruptcy; (6) 
“corporations” shall mean all bodies 
having any of the powers and privi- 
leges of private corporations not pos- 
sessed by individuals or partnerships, 
and shall include limited or other part- 
nership associations organized under 
laws making the capital subscribed 
alone responsible for the debts of the 
association; (7) “court” shall mean the 
court of bankruptcy in which the pro- 
ceedings are pending, and may include 
the referee; (8) “courts of bankruptcy” 
shall include the District Courts of the 
United States and of the Territories. the 
Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the United States Court, 
Indian Territory and of Alaska; (9) 
“creditor” shall include anyone who 
owns a demand or claim provable in 
bankruptcy and may include his duly 
authorized agent, attorney or proxy; 
(10) “date of bankruptcy” or “time of 
bankruptcy, or “commencement of pro- 
ceedings” or “bankruptcy” with refer- 
ence to time, shall mean the date when 
the petition was filed; (11) “deed” shall 
include any deed, demand or claim 
provable in bankruptcy; (12) “dis- 
charge” shall mean the release of a 
bankrupt from all of his debts which 
are provable in bankruptcy except such 
as are excepted by this act; (13) “docu- 
ment” shall include any book, deed or 
instrument in writing; (14) “holiday” 
shall include Christmas, the 4th of 
July, the 22d day of February, and any 
day appointed by the President of the 
United States or the Congress of the 
United States as a holiday, as a day of 
public fasting, or tranksgiving; (15) 
a person shall be deemed insolvent 
within the provisions of this act when- 
ever the aggregate of his property, ex- 
clusive of any property which he may 
have conveyed, transferred, concealed, 
or removed, or permitted to be con- 
cealed or removed, with intent to de- 
fraud, hinder or delay the creditors, 
shall not, at a fair valuation, be suffi- 
cient in amount to pay his debts; (16) 
“judge” shall mean a judge of a court 
of bankruptcy, not including the ref- 
eree; (17) “oath” shall include affirma- 
tion; (18) “officer” shall include clerk, 
marshal, receiver, referee, and trustee; 
and the imposing of a duty -upon or 
the forbidding of an act by any officer 
shall include his successor and any 
person authorized by law to perform 
the duties of such officer; (19) “per- 
sons” shall include corporations, except 
where otherwise specified, and officers, 
partnerships, and women, and when 
used with reference to the commission 
of acts which are herein forbidden, 
shall include persons who are partici- 
pants in the forbidden acts and the 





agents, officers and members of the 
Board of Directors, or trustees or other 
similar controlling bodies of corpora- 
tions; (20) “petition” shall mean a 
paper filed in a court of bankruptcy, or 
with a clerk, or deputy clerk, by a 
debtor, praying for the benefits of this 
act, or by creditors alleging the com- 
mission of an act of bankruptcy by a 
debtor therein named; (21) “referee” 
shall mean the referee who has juris- 
diction of the case, or to whom the case 
has been referred, or anyone acting 
in his stead; (22) “conceal” shall in- 
clude secrete, falsify, and mutilate; 
(28) “secured creditor” shall include a 
creditor who has secured for his debt 
upon the property of the bankrupt of 
a nature to be assignable under this 
act, or who owns such a debt for which 
some endorser, surety, or other person 
secondarily liable for the bankrupt has 
such security upon the bankrupt’s as- 
sets; (24) “states” shall include the 
Territories, the Indian Territory, 
Alaska, and the District of Columbia; 
(25) “transfer” shall include the sell- 
ing and every other and different mode 
of disposing of or parting with prop- 
erty, or the possession of property, ab- 
solutely or conditionally as a payment, 
pledging mortgage, gift or security.” 


Wisdom from Gorgon Graham 


There’s plenty of room at the top, 
but there’s no elevator in the building. 

There’s nothing breeds work in an 
office like a busy boss. 

To most men duty means something 
unpleasant which the other fellow 
ought to do. 

The tactful man can pull the stinger 
from a bee without getting stung. 

I am a little suspicious of the critter 
that stands too quiet under the whip. 

It isn’t what a man knows, but what 
he thinks he knows that he brags 
about. 

It is not what a man does during 
working hours, but after them, that 
breaks down his health. 

College does not make fools; it de- 
velops them. It does not make bright 
men; it develops them. 

Money never ought to be the con- 
sideration in marriage, but it ought 
always to be a consideration. 

Poverty never spoils a good man, but 
prosperity often does. 

Education will broaden a narrow 
man, but there is no known cure for a 
big head. _ 

Some men do a day’s work and then 
spend six lolling around admiring it. 

It isn’t hard for a clerk to find good 
points in a boss that finds good ones in 
him. 


Every man is valued in this world as 
he shows by his conduct that he wishes 
to be valued —La Bruyere. 
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A Speed Suggestion 


In practicing for speed the student 
should always devote a good deal of 
time to scrutinizing his notes—observing gBSTER 
: <> 


the personal peculiarities of his writing , > <«K 

and drilling on the words that appear to : pall pi 
need practice. One of the best writers : } GRAND PRIZE 
we have ever known had a habit of de- eet | Highest Award 
voting a few minutes each day to prac- : ! WORLD'S FAIR 
tice on the different characters of the al- ¢ 
aang and the simple combinations be- LA ST. LOUIS 
ore beginning work. When called upon eens ’ 
to report an important case he practiced — WEBSTER'S 


in this way for about half an hour. In £ 
explanation of this, he told us that when | N TE re N AT ION AL 
he neglected this practice he noticed his ’ 
shorthand forms became inexact and il- C7) DILGER TO TNiad que 
legible. —_—= —— 
. RECENTLY ENLARGED 
WITH 

Tw ll lified lad hi f 

Shorthand ‘now aelialia. y wy hy. 25 000 New Words and Phr ases 

other systems. If in need of teachers, write ew Gazetteer of the World 


us at once. CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, New Biographical Dictionary 
E. C. Rogers, Manager, Columbus, Ohio. Edited by W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., 


United States Commissioner of Education. 


2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. 

. . Regular Edition 7 x 10x 25% inches. 3 bindings. 
Do you want Dictation De Luxe Edition 53(x85x1% in. Printed from 
same plates, on bible paper. 2 beautiful bindings. 
at Home ? FREE, “ Dictionary Wrinkles.” Illustrated pamphlets. 
, ' G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO. 
You can have it, morning, noon, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
night; any time; all the time. GET THE BEST 
Your reader never tires — is always 
ready. The best possible means 
for getting high speed. All this , 
can be had from KIMBALL’S The Pratt Teachers Agency 
Phonograph Dictation Outfits 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recom ds college and normal graduates, 
J. N. KIMBALL snsdiaeend other teachers to colleges and 


schools. 
1868 Breadway Now Vork City The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools 
and business colleges. 


WM. 0O. PRATT, Manager 


















































| Prepared especially for 
The Gregg Pencil. shorthand work, and in 
accordance with our specifications. We guarantee that 
these pencils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box con- 
taining 1 doz sent on receipt of soc. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 





that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 


the principal public and private schools 
of every State in the Union, It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to INS 
investigate the merits of these publica- 1 \stu0n 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 

ly pork. filie 


sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- FOR PERIODICAL, CIRCULAR, BOOKLET A CATALOGUE 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. Attractive Artiste Space- saving. Eye catching. Dignified. Correct o> 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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American Teachers’ Bureau Lips PIU 
Chicago—283 Dearborn St. 

Free Registration. We need many more i Godic ond pron) eos Conegen s Sanne 


teachers to supply thedemand. The onlyagency ren g Sees, Special 5 ae 
in CHICAGO or Middle West which makes a ceaeeab EIS te Delae Potame ty soettante 
specialty of placing commercial teachers and pe ssssessares carucoee O00eS~:” 
er : - ; ‘ io. . 
solicitors. Write for registration blanks today. eee Ieee Se SEE 


We sell school property. G. E. PopLe, Mgr. 














What a Successful Teacher Says: 
CHARLES COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


REGISTERED BY REGENTS 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

While at my home in Flint, Mich., November 15, 1904, I registered with 
you, and on December 6, 1904, you placed me in the Charles Commercial 
School of Brooklyn—one of the best locations in the United States. The 
advance in salary the first year pays the commission many times over, to 
say nothing about the location and the better advantages with which I am 
placed in touch. 

Since coming to New York I have had the pleasure of meeting you in 
your offices and have seen your equipment and facilities. I have also learned 
the merits of your system, whereby you place commercial and shorthand 
teachers in good positions with the least loss of time, and with justice to 
teachers at schools alike. The plan on which you do business is very con- 


venient for teacher and school. In my case the deal was closed by telegraph, 
and everything was see | satisfactory to all parties concerned. Your 


wide acquaintance with teachers and schools, your methods and facilities, 
afford you opportunities that are not surpassed. 
Hoping that your business will increase, I am 
Yours most sincerely, W. E. Lunpy. 


TO TEACHERS 


FREE REGISTRATION-—So confident are we that we can place every good teacher 
and well-prepared graduate that we have decided to offer FREE REGI STRATION toall 
whom we deem acceptable for our lists. Our commission is four per cent,, payable one-half in 
days, one-half in 60 days, after beginning work. Teachers and schools will readily see that we do 
not ote cent unless we place “The right teacher in the right school’’—and both are perfectly 
satisfied. 

KEEP YOUR LIGHTNING ROD U P-—It costs nothing and may bring the one 
position of a lifetime—in salary, character of work, climate, environment, etc. Don’t delay. Send 
for blanks today. Calls are coming in daily for teachers for next year. 


TO SCHOOLS 


We make no charge to school principals for our services in supplying teachers. We believe 
we have by far the largest and best list of special teachers in our lines ever brought together. 
We have all grades, from the $40 graduate looking for his first teaching place to the $2,500 sea- 
soned veteran manager-teacher; wide range in ages and qualifications; and both sexes; all systems 
and methods. Good judgment, promptness used and detailed information furnished. Send us 
information at once about your vacancies. We can place all of the teachers on our list, and more, 
too, this season. 

THE SCHOOL EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT is maintained to sell school 
property and to aid in forming partnerships. Write for information about our plans and the 53 
schools in 23 States and Canada on our list for sale. We have listed with us names and addresses 
of 38 persons desirous of investing in school property. Make our office your headquarters when 
in New York. We are opposite City Hall Park and subway station. We have the largest, best 
located, and best equipped offices of any special bureau. 





The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau 
and School Exchange 
WM. J. KINSLEY, Manager 245 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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“ for teaching Touch 
Ke-Be Shield Patent coal’ for 
YES, SIR—This is just what you have been 
looking for. Our KE-BE Shield covers the 
keyboard, but does not interfere with the free 
use of the hands. It makes every student a 
Touch operator from the start. Can be at- 
tached to any machine and is adjustable. 
Makes teaching Touch easy. Students like it. 
Write forcircular, or, better still, order a sample 
shield. $1.00 each, $9.00 dozen. 


The Keesling-Beach Company 
316 Essex Street ° Lawrence, Mass. 
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TheStamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “‘Pencil Guide.”’ 

Mention this paper. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 








Business Ethics and Habits 
for the Student 


THE WESTERN PENMAN has secured Mr. 
Chas. T. Cragin and Mr. Carl C. Marshall, 
as members of the editorial staff to write 
monthly for the boys and girls preparing 
for office work. 

The popularity of these two writers needs 
no comment. No lectures, no sermons. 
Hopeful, helpful talks full of life, interest, 
common sense, and sometimes fun. Stu- 
ute read them, like them, and profit from 
them. 

Single subscription Student’s Edition con- 
taining above and $200.00 course of lessons 
in business writing, 60 cents. Samples and 
club rates free to teachers. 


Address Treasurer A. N. PALMER CO. 
CEepAR Rapips, Iowa 











The Canadian 


Stenographer 


Toronto, Canada 


Issued Monthly 
Subscription $1.00 per annum 


The only Shorthand Mag- 
azine issued in Canada. 
Contains all the newest 
features, is up-to-date, 
bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 
from cover to cover. 


Subscribe Now 


Advertisers should note 
that this is a first-class 
advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 








Any Stenographer Can Get a 
Better Position 

If they know how to get it—and keep it. 

Suppose only one article in THE STEN- 

OGRAPHER, the big shorthand magazine, 
showed you how to save fifteen minutes a 
day and do the work better, wouldn’t that 
be worth the price of a year’s subscription 
to you? 

Suppose the constant reading of THE 

STENOGRAPHER showed you how to 
overcome some bothersome detail in your 
work, wouldn’t that be wortha dollartoyou? 
¢ Suppose the constant reading of THE 

STENOGRAPHER and the application of 
its teaching to your daily work increased 
your earning power only two or three 
dollars a week, wouldn’t that be worth a 
dollar to you? 

There really isn’t any supposing about 

it—these are just a few of the certain- 
ties you buy with a year’s subscription to 
THE STENOGRAPHER. 

Free to Gregg Writers 

If they will send $1.00 for THE STENOGRAPHER 
for 12 months, a GooD ENGLISH FORM BOOK 
IN BUSINESS LETTER WRITING. A cloth-bound 
book, price 75 cents, that teaches a natural, easy, 
effective style, free from that stereotyped commer- 
cial jargon which the best business men are trying 
toavoid. The only way to get a better position and 
salary isto improve. Keep THE STENOGRAPHER 
and this Dictation Book at your elbow and in six 
months you wil! be worth twice what you are now, 
and you will get it, too. 
Send 15 cents in stamps for a three months’ 
trial subscription. Sample copy free 


“THE STENOGRAPHER’’ 
1413 Filbert St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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Mu sick’s Practical Publications for 
Teachers, Students €» Stenographers 


Universal Dictation Course, containing separate selections from twenty- 
six different lines of business, with shorthand vocabulary preceding each 
business, and a shorthand Dictionary and Reader in the back. A graded 
dictation course, beginning with the easiest matter and gradually becoming 
more difficult. State what system of shorthand you wantit for. $1.50, postpaid 
Musick’s Practical Arithmetic .. - 1.00, postpaid 
Rapid Calculations and Expert Figuring 


Musick’s Commercial Law, Government and Economics 
The Constitution is the basis of our laws. A certain amount of Government 
and Economics should be taught in connection with Commercial Law. This 
book is arranged for that purpose. 1.00, postpaid 


Touch Typewriter Instructor (complete) . . . . 1.00, postpaid 
Contains shorthand vocabularies. State what system and what machine. 


Abridged Touch Typewriter Instructor ... .35, postpaid 
Same plan as the Complete except the shorthand. Contains. 48 pages. 


Seventy-five Lessons in Spelling and Word Analysis .20, postpaid 
Shorthand Pocket Dictionaries (15 systems) . . . 1.00, postpaid 
Essentials of Grammar, Punctuation and Correspondence 

(with key) . . «© © © © © © © © © © 0 ct lt 0 ot, Postpaid 


SPECIAL PRICE TO SCHOOLS 





> W. L. Musick Publishing Co., 1004 Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 











NOW READY 


A business college catalogue for your school written by 
one of the foremost advertising men of the country. 
Just what you want, and the price enables you to use it. 





The book contains sixteen or more pages, and is finely illustrated and 
beautifully printed. Sold to only one college in any county, and will not 
be sold in neighboring counties where there is a possibility of the cata- 
logues coming together. Send five cents for a sample copy. It is prob- 
ably just what you want to advertise your school, and you can buy them 
at a very reasonable price. 


Send the nickel today and you will 
have the sample by return mail 


The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 
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HANDSOME IS 
that 
HAMMOND DOES 










The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
does ALL the Fine Typewrit- 
ing of the World 





The Hammond Typewriter Company 


69th to es Streets = East River 
W YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO - en 303 ecciee Bldg. 














it =a ae Interesting 
Instructive 


“Correct English 
-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
the use of English 


JOSEPHINE TURCK BAKER, Editor 





Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. 

The Art of Conversation. 

Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 
Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

What to Say and What Not to Say. 

Course in Letter- Writing and Punctuation. 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations. 
Business English for the Business Man. 
Compound Words: How to Write Them. 
Studies in English Literature. 


$1.00 aYear. Send 10¢ for Sample Copy 
Correct English, Evanston, III. 
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List of 


Publications 








Gregg Shorthand Manual. New and 
revised edition. Sound = am, 
gold lettering ; $1 


Progressive Exercises in engs Short- 
hand. Theseexercises are intended 
to test the student’s knowledge of 
each lesson, and to develop ude- 
pendentreadingand writing ability 


Reading and Writing Exercises in 
Gregg Shorthand. Advanced prac- 
tice matter—business letters, arti- 

cles, law forms, etc.—designed to 
follow the Manual and oe 
Exercises . 


Gregg Shorthand Phrase Book. Con- 
tains about 2,400 useful business 
phrases. A great aid in attaining 
speed, and invaluable to all prac- 
tical writers. Bound in cloth ; vest 
pocket size .... « 


Gregg Shorthand Dictionary. mn 
tains the outlines of about 7,000 
words. Bound in maaes vest 
pocket Sime « « 


Lessons in Shorthand Penmanship. 
By John R. Gregg. . . . ° 


Factors of Success. Compiled by 
H. T. Whitford, and written in 
Gregg Shorthand; a very interest- 
ing and instructive rea ing book. 


Punctuation Simplified. By J. Clif- 
Sepa Mammeay. « ec ee eee se 


Practical Pointers for Shorthand Stu- 
dents. By Frank Rutherford . . 


Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son.  tarmenale in — Short- 
hand. Cloth . eecee 

Rational T pewriting. By Ida 
McLenan Cutler and Rupert P. 

SoRelle. A complete text book for 

class or self-instruction in the art 

of typewriting by the Touch 

Method. In two forms—Single 

Keyboard and Double Keyboard. 1 


English: Progressive Studies. By 
rances E er - Raymond, 
succinct presentation of the es- 
Sentials of English en +s ¢ © @ 

Words: Their Spelling, Pronuncia- 
tion, Definition an "Application. 
128 pages; flexiblecover. .. . 


The Gregg Writer. A monthly maga- 


zine. Single copies 10 cents; sub- 
scription peryear ....+ +s. 


The Gregg 


Publishing Company 
Chicago 
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The Key to the Situation 


By Enrolling Your Name in 


the Employment Department of 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


The door that leads to a good position is opened. Typewritists and Steno- 
graphers always wanted. We hold the key to your situation. The army of 
Smith Premier operators is today increasing more than any other. 





Why ?— Because 


The machine is the best in general construction 

It has the straight-line keyboard 

It is the easiest to keep clean 

It has interchangeable platen for emergency calls 

It averages less for repairs than other machines 

It has a perfect card attachment 

It has an automatic ribbon device—no soiling of fingers 
It has perfect and permanent alignment 

It has ball bearings contributing quiet and ease 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. . 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 
Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 








The Features 


of the 





“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 





Send for our unusual catalogue 


Yost Writing Machine Co. 


245 Broadway, New Yorx 














Good English is the Foundation of a Business 


Education—Stenographic or Commercial 





The Demand 


What we call good English means such lan- 
guage as is at once elegant and effective,— 
it means such construction and such use of 
words as will make thought luminous. 


Good English has a greater commercial value 
today than it has ever had before. The young 
person who begins business vith a meager 
knowledge of the English language is badly 
handicapped in the race for commercial 
supremacy. Not alone is his ignorance pro- 
claimed by his own mouth, but he is constantly 
in danger of committing serious blunders 
through verbal inaccuracies. 


The stenographer who does not have a thor- 
ough understanding of words and their correct 
uses will never get above the bottom round on 
the ladder of promotion. Business men abso- 
lutely demand that applicants for positions 
have good, broad English educations. 


All good commercial schools are recognizing 
these conditions and are preparing to meet 
them. Our graduates must be fitted for the 
positions they are to occupy. 








How to Meet It 


The problem before the school, then, is to give 
the student in the shortest possible time the 
greatest possible amount of usable knowledge 
of English. This can be done only by sys- 
tematic drills in the forms and uses of lan- 
guage, each sentence or exercise being in 
illustration of a definite, far-reaching prin- 
ciple, or an exact, practical construction. 


We believe the only book now published that 
presents the subject of English grammar in 
a really teachable way is Williams’ English 
Grammar. 


Space here is too expensive to permit of a full 
explanation of the merits of this book. Just 
write tous stating what text you are now using 
and whether you are fully satisfied with results 
—results count, you know—and we shall be 
glad to send you a copy of Williams’ English 
Grammar for examination. This means teach- 
ers and managers of schools only. 








Address The Commercial Text Book Co., Des Moines, lowa 
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Persons desiring to secure the best positions as commercial teachers 
will find it greatly to their interest to spend a few months at the 


Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio 


which is headquarters for commercial teachers and penmen, In fact the leading commercial 
schools of America are continually applying to us for cx cial teachers who are good penmen, 
and the demand is greater than we can supply. 





A good handwriting, and the ability to teach penmanship successfully, help wonderfully to 
round out the commercial teacher’s equipment. They also double the d d for his services, 
and raise the figures in his salary as no other one branch will. 





Then again, persons desiring to secure a commercial education will find penmanship the best 
stepping-stone to that end. Hundreds of our pupils have paid their way in securing an educa- 
tion, both commercial and literary, by teaching penmanship and doing pen work. 
Carefully consider the matter and write for catalogue 
It will interest you. Address the proprietors 


ZANER & BLOSER, Columbus, Ohio 











The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60-00 
Speedy — Portable— Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
hin the country has adopted it and has 
over 425 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the agency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 

Write for circulars. We send the ey ext on 10 4 #9 trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ““Wellington 


The Williams Menafactusion yo Limited 


Plattsburgh, New York 
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